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The Voice of Business 
Speaks 


At the beginning of the new year, as 
it has done at the beginning of each 
new year since 1936, The New York 
Sun will present to the American 
people an analysis of their economic 
condition. This analysis will be made 
by a group of the foremost economists 


of the country. 


The European and Asiatic wars and 
the tremendous armament program 
of the United States make such a 
presentation of the first importance. 
The impoverishment of the warring 
nations will have a great effect upon 
neutrals and non-belligerents. The 
diversion, however necessary and jus- 
tified, of the productive forces of a 


nation to the building of a military 


A gam 


establishment is bound to create grave 


problems of an economic nature. 


The lesson of 1916-1930 may need 
re-telling. It is the lesson of inflation 
and deflation. It is a lesson which 
should be known to every working- 


man, every employer, every farmer 


and every professional man. 


The writers for The New York Sun 
will discuss these problems from all 
angles and will advise each group on 


how best to meet these problems. 


The Voice of Business edition of The 
Sun also will have articles dealing 
with individual industries and with 
conditions as they exist in the differ- 


ent sections of the United States. 


THE 1941 “VOICE OF BUSINESS” ISSUE 
WILL BE PUBLISHED SATURDAY, JANUARY 11 
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NEW YORK 

















| BIG SWING TO 
PLYMOUTH 


4 OUT OF 10 NEW PLYMOUTH BUYERS TRADE IN OTHER 
MAKES! Ride in the new Plymouth and you'll know 
why. In the car_ behind the wheel_you'll discover 
how much more value low price now buys! 








BaF Plymouth’s 117- 
inch wheelbase is longest 
of ‘‘All Three’’ new low- 
priced cars...gives you a 
smoother ride! 


@aF Plymouth’s New 
High-Torque Performance 
with new power-gearing 
means less gear-shifting! 


BaF You save money— 
in what you pay, and 
in what you get ! 


EASY TO BUY—Your pres- 
ent car probably covers a 
large part of the 1941 Plym- 
outh’s low delivered price 
--.with the balance in low 
monthly instalments. 


ppelatieter Sewer Amateur H 
S., Thursdays, 9-10 P.M., EST A 


B® See Plymouth’s New Commercial Cars! 





LYMOUTH brings you a 
luxurious, new Fashion- 
Tone Interior...new riding 
smoothness . . . thrilling, new 
High-Torque Performance! 
And you get an Oil Bath Air 


Cleaner, Safety Rims on 





Bring Sow Fennily.. and Ride 





Wheels, Front Coil Springs, 
big 6-inch Tires and Metal 
Spring Covers, on all models! 
See your Plymouth dealer . 
take a ride inanew Plymouth! 
Piymoutu Division oF Curys- 
LER CORPORATION. 


























AMERICAN MONEY—WAR WEAPON.P. 7 
Hard, cold cash is the ammunition being used by 
Uncle Sam to win the war for his friends. Official 
Washington is playing for high stakes, but ap- 
parently figures that taking a chance on losing 
millions of dollars is preferable to taking a 
chance on losing American lives. Here are facts 
lifted from the well of national affairs, the White 
House, State Department and Treasury. Here 
are facts loaded with significant detail. 


THE ‘SHORT OF WAR’ PROGRAM........ P. 9 
Step by step readers are given every device by 
which the Administration hopes to make pos- 
sible a British victory. Today nearly all White 
House thinking and planning is in this direction. 
Here then are presented the diplomatic, naval, 
arms, credit, aviation, volunteer phases of the 
‘short of war’ program. Vital decisions are in the 
making. This article charts the action. 


DIPLOMACY IN WORLD AT WAR P. 10 
The old-style diplomat henceforth will have to 
balance teacups on this side of the Atlantic and 
Pacific. In place of the social graces, this coun- 
try is getting some hard-headed military men to 
represent it in foreign lands where firmness has 
become an acquired characteristic. Read how the 
appointment of the President’s old friend, Ad- 
miral Leahy, as ambassador to Vichy is only 
the first shot in a new era of U.S. diplomacy. 


OR a 8) i ee gt 4) OF Ar P, 11 
What is the real situation with respect to Eu- 
rope’s food needs this and next winter? This ar- 
ticle tells, country by country. Is the situation 
as bad as it is pictured? Here is the true story 
based on official advices. See how the fate of 
millions hinges on what this nation does or fails 
to do in the next few weeks and months. 


ARE OUR PLANES OUTMODED? P. 12 
Arguments about the relative merits of Amer- 
ican, British and German warplanes are coming 
about as fast as tracer bullets fired from the 
planes themselves. We do not say that every 
phase of the problem is presented here. We do 
say that the most important factors are pre- 
sented, weighed carefully for accuracy by in- 
terviews with officials and research amid con- 
flicting claims. What remains is a concise and 
rapid resume of the situation. 


News within the Kegs — 
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TOWARD A BALANCED BUDGET P.13 
Washington now talks about the “double budg- 
et.” The idea of dividing the budget in half (a 
straight bookkeeping job) is not anything new. 
The subject was first broached back in ’34 when 
the pressure of Government relief spending was 
beginning to be realized. The chance of “amor- 
tizing” half of Government spending is an ap- 
pealing thought to many on Capitol Hill, many 
in business. This article tells what it is all about. 
More important, why the idea now gets fresh 
attention and maybe action rather soon. 


CURBING THE AGENCIEBG.................... P. 14 
Businessmen daily feel the long arm of Govern- 
ment in a hundred and one different ways. More 
than 100 federal commissions and boards ad- 
minister laws regulating business operations. 
The Logan-Walter Bill, passed after bitter con- 
troversy, is designed to curb the agencies’ pow- 
ers. Veto or not by the President, the arguments 
will continue. Why? The article explains. 


RECORD CURRENCY SUPPLY... P. 20 
Today, as this week’s Pictogram reveals, there is 
almost twice as much money in circulation as in 
29. Is that a sign of an unhealthy economic sit- 
uation? The article shows how the record-break- 
ing “small change” supply is influenced by sales 
taxes, hoarding, low bank interest, relief pro- 
grams and less use of checking accounts. 
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Cover: Ambassador Leahy, see National Week, page 10. 
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Budget-balancing ideas, orthodox ideas about use of dollars, the whole 
American attitude toward money will need now to be revised; will be affected by 
developing events. The reasons: Vast new defense costs lie ahead--more arma- 
ment, more soldiers, more ships, more expensive sea bases. Immense loans to 
foreign nations are taking shape--war loans, currency stabilization loans, in- 
dustry development loans. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Use of dollars at home and abroad is just starting; is to grow swiftly in 
importance and effect. The meaning: United States is taking on great new re- 
sponsibilities; is assuming--through Government--a world banker role; is getting 
set to take over large British investments, to underwrite part of the British 
war effort, to finance important hemisphere developments, to bolster finances of 
China. 





Big point is that this country is getting set to take on new responsibil- 
ities; to move over into a field long filled by the British. The Government's 
published budget of outgo and income is to take on less meaning; is more and 
more to represent only the cash phase of Government operations; is not to re- 
flect the vast and growing Government banking operations at home and across the 
water. 





On the cash side: Treasury will pay out an estimated $14,000,000,000 in the 
year that begins next July 1; will take in an estimated $8,000,000,000; will 
have to raise by borrowing or new taxes an estimated $6,000,000,000. On the 
credit side: Nation after nation is coming to this Government for loans. A huge 
line of credit, probably secured by British world investments, is in process 
of being set up. The same will be true of Canada. Latin American credit needs 
are large and growing. 








Result is that U. S. is being pushed into domestic and international high 
finance; that the sky may turn out to be the limit in Government banking opera- 
tions; that higher and higher taxes are in the cards to improve the appearance 
of the cash budget. 





U. S. is to be pushed harder and harder to decide upon her war attitude; to 
make up her mind on the extent of aid to Britain. The British attitude: That 
this war's outcome is almost as important to America as to England; that every 
American resource must be mobilized if Germany is to be overcome; that some way 
Simply must be found to produce more war goods in the United States and to get 
those materials to Britain; that the British people will do the fighting pro- 
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NEWSGRAM=-TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


vided the American people will work harder to supply them with the needed weapons. 


Roosevelt agrees with the British attitude but won't be pushed from abroad. 
President insists upon being pushed by the American people, upon waiting for 
events to generate sentiment for more action. In the cards: (1) a shake-up in 
defense organization to try to get greater speed in production; (2) sale of more 
merchant ships to Britain; (3) sale of a larger proportion of combat plane pro- 
duction to Britain; (4) tighter control over exports that may be running the 
British blockade to reach Germany. But: Flow of war goods from U. S. to Britain 
cannot be increased greatly until mid-1941. The British face their crucial test 
in the six months just ahead. After that American resources can begin to tell. 








Can they make it? Can Britain get over this hump? White House is told by 
U. S. military advisers that she probably can; that the punishment will be ter- 
rible, but the British will take it. As they see the situation: Germany: now 
making a near maximum effort at sea and in the air against England; apparently 
Stopped by Italy's weakness from any big pincers drive to the East directed at 
Suez; forced to turn again to the idea of wearing Britain down this winter for 
an attempted spring invasion at whatever cost. Italy: in a terrible state; 
disorganized and starving for industrial raw materials; faced with internal dis- 
content; a major problem rather than a major help to Hitler. Russia: still on 
the sidelines; still interested in diverting Germany to the West and Japan to the 
South Pacific; still not to be counted upon by either side. Japan: increasingly 
afraid of the United States; not prepared to precipitate a fight that would tie 
up this country's military and naval resources. 





Result is that this country can center her attention on aid to Britain; can 
begin now, if she wants, to strengthen Britain's hand, to help the British get 
set for what lies ahead. 





President is going to make a few specific recommendations to the new Con- 
gress; is going to make a play for co-operation between the executive and legis- 
lature. Situations, inside and outside of Congress, that will attract attention 
in the period ahead include: 


Taxes: Increases almost certain. Sales tax idea, popular in the House, 
will not get far. Reasons: White House opposition and small yield when food and 
clothing are exempt and existing excises repealed. Most likely: Increase in 
normal individual income tax to 6 or 8 per cent; a tightened excess profits tax; 
higher taxes on liquor, tobacco, gasoline, and new taxes on luxuries; lowered 
level for the start of surtaxes. Economy: To be talked about, but not applied. 
Possible saving in nonmilitary items: $1,000,000,000. Probable savings: 
$200,000,000 to $400,000,000 if any are made. Interest rates: To continue at a 
low yield level as a result of deliberate Government policy. 





St. Lawrence waterway: Will be vigorously pushed by White House, but is 
less than a 50-50 prospect for approval. Reasons: regional opposition, railroad 
opposition, utility opposition. Neutrality Act change: Uncertain, maybe not 
necessary to do the things that this Government intends to do to help England. 
Johnson Act: May be no Administration effort to repeal, as loans by individuals 
to Britain are not envisaged. War: Not in the calculations of the White House 
at this stage, either in Europe or Asia. 
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Conscription in Full Swing . . . Loans for China, Argentina... 


A Drive for St. Lawrence Waterway . . . Longer Life for TNEC 


President Roosevelt, aboard the 
cruiser Tuscaloosa, convoyed by two 
destroyers, cruises in the Caribbean 
Sea . . . surveys sites for American 
naval bases in British West Indies for 
whose development he has allocated 
$75,000,000 out of his “blank-check” 
defense fund . .. Navy Secretary 
Knox makes flying trip of inspection 
to Panama Canal and other defenses 
in southern waters. 

United States Government plans 
$100,000,000 loan to China, as Secre- 
taries Hull and Morgenthau win vote 
of support on the proposal from a 
joint meeting of Senate and House 
committees . . . Secretary Morgen- 
thau announces plan to lend $50,000,- 
000 to Argentina . . . confers with 
British Under Secretary of Treasury 
on amount of British assets in the 
U.S., preliminary to taking up ques- 
tion of financial aid to Britain. . 
Secretary Morgenthau and Federal 
Loan Administrator Jones join in 
telling press British Government is a 
“good risk.” 

Treasury heads confer on program 
to make available to Britain all Amer- 
ican merchant ships possible 
Maritime Commission approves trans- 
fers of freighters to English merchant 
marine ... State Department investi- 
gates reports that a British warship 
halted a Brazilian merchantman off 
the Brazilian coast, removing a num- 
ber of German seamen and a con- 
signment of German goods. 


xk 


Selective Service Director Dykstra 
says preparations to meet Army re- 
quirements for induction of 160,000 
trainees in January, 1941, are in full 
swing, with every unit moving swift- 
ly to supply the men necessary for 
the call .... War Department says the 
infantry will have twice as many men 
as any other branch when the Army 
reaches its proposed limit of 1,400,000 
by June 30, 1941 . . . Constitutionality 
of Selective Service Act is attacked 
for the first time in demurrers filed in 
federal court in New York against 
indictment of four conscientious ob- 


a ar 


jectors who failed to register on Oc- 
tober 18. 


xk 


President Roosevelt reveals he will 
ask the new Congress in January to 
approve a treaty with Canada for 
completion of the St. Lawrence water- 
way project as necessary to national 
safety. 

Congress completes and sends to 
the White House the Logan-Walter 
Bill to regulate powers of new federal 
agencies ... Talk of presidential veto 
grows as CIO President Murray ap- 
peals to the President against bill as 
harmful to labor. 

President Roosevelt signs legisla- 
tion broadening definition of acts con- 
strued as sabotage and extending 
drastic wartime penalties of anti- 
espionage and sabotage laws to any 
period of national emergency . . . Con- 
gress approves extension of life of 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee from January 3 to April 3, 1941 

. Labor Secretary Perkins and 
Wage-Hour Administrator Fleming 
testify in favor of legislation to extend 
Wage-Hour Law to workers engaged 
in large-scale agriculture . . . House 
elects Majority Leader McCormack 
to be its Acting Speaker as Speaker 
Rayburn leaves for Texas. 


xk * 


British House of Commons rejects 
a peace proposal by vote of 341 to 4 
. . . Italian Government tells State 
Department that bombing of Ameri- 
can oil properties in Saudi Arabia by 
an Italian plane in October was due 
to a pilot’s mistake . . . President 
signs amendments to Philippine con- 
stitution, including provision for two 
four-year presidential terms instead 
of one six-year term . Federal 
grand jury at Washington examines 
witnesses in campaign spending in- 
quiry ... Special Assistant Attorney 
General Milligan warns that persons 
who spent $50 or more in two or more 
States in the 1940 election campaign 
must report the expenditures to the 
House by December 30. 





FOR QUICKEST - \ 
EMERGENCY PLANT, 


“The Teco Split Ring spreads the 

load on the timber joint over 
practically the entire cross sec- 
tion of the wood. In bolted 
joints, this stress is localized 
around the bolt. 
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I ndustrialists faced with the problem of increasing plant capacity overnight 
for the execution of defense orders can pattern upon the U. S. Army. When the Quartermaster 
Corps was called upon to provide training shelter for several hundred thousand conscripts 
within a few months, they knew there was only one sure way of getting the job done: THEY 
BUILT WITH TIMBER—America’s lowest cost, most readily available and most quickly as- 
sembled defense construction material. 


Timber housed the Army, and a vast new War Industries establishment in 1917-18, But timber 
is able to do a much wider range of defense construction jobs in 1940-41. This is true because 
more has been learned about the fundamental engineering opportunities in timber construction 
during the last 10 years than in the prior half century. 


Research which developed the TECO Connector System of Construction has been responsible 
for these changes. Upon the TECO Connector System has been founded 


A NEW SET OF ENGINEERING FORMULAS FOR 
CONSTRUCTION IN TIMBER 


permitting low-cost timber now to do engineering jobs formerly thought pos- 
sible only in other materials. Would you like to know how nearly 30,000 
new structures—warehouses, storage buildings, converting plants, etc.—have 
saved money by employing low-cost TECO-equipped lumber construction, 
and —— such structures, where necessary, with TECO TERMITE 
SHIELDS. 


HAVE YOUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT GET FULL DETAILED INFOR- 
a oo i TECO CONNECTOR SYSTEM. WRITE TODAY. USE 


TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


Dept.1T-12,1337 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 
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She National Week « « + 


AMERICAN MONEY IS 
BIG WEAPON IN WAR 


Government Experiments With Use of Dollars Instead of Bullets 


War Loan to China viewed 
as removal of barrier toward 
financial aid to Britain 


The United States now will experiment 
with the use of dollars instead of bullets 
as a means of winning military wars as 
well as trade wars. This country has more 
money and better money than any other 
nation or combination of nations. Its gold 
supplies are vast, its silver supplies im- 
mense, its line of credit so large as to be 
unmeasurable. 

If money can win wars, the United 
States is in a position to win for itself and 
for its friends. The British still are con- 
vinced that money, translated into ships, 
guns, airplanes, wins wars. Britain, until 
September, 1939, counted upon her own 
money to win the long argument with Hit- 
ler. The British pound sterling, and what 
it represented, was to checkmate Germany, 
curb Spain, head off Italy and keep Ja- 
pan in line. But money failed the British. 

The American dollar today is taking 
over where the British pound left off. 

One $50,000,000 loan to China will pay 
for war supplies to be used by the Chinese 
in fighting Japan. A second $50,000,000 
loan to China will bolster the Chinese cur- 
rency. A third $50,000,000 loan is going to 
Argentina to bolster the Argentine cur- 
rency. A loan to Spain, designed to keep 
the Spaniards from fighting, is in the mill. 
loans to Britain, direct or indirect, to 
guarantee payment for any war goods that 
the British may buy in the United States, 
are very much in the picture. A loan to 
Canada, direct or indirect will follow any 
flow of dollars to Britain. Many more loans 
are on the fire, in preparation for Latin- 
American borrowers. A careful watch is 
being placed on the billions of dollars hid- 
den here by frightened foreigners. There is 
growing pressure for Government policing 
of every dollar that enters this country 
and every dollar that leaves this country 
to head off the use of those dollars by na- 
tions not on the friendly list. 

Money is the weapon the United States 
already is using to influence the course of 
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armed conflict in Europe and Asia and 
trade war elsewhere. In using money as 
its weapon, the United States probably 
stands to lose dollars. This loss in dollars 
may be large. The theory is that, even if 
large, it represents the alternative to a 
loss of many lives. 

Uses to which Government now will put 
money and methods to be used are many. 
In the arsenal of money weapons are: 

War loans: The first real war loan since 
the World War now is being made to 


Elderman for Washington Post 
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China. Previous loans, to Finland and 
to China, were specifically for purchase of 
non-military supplies—for food, medical 
supplies, clothing, trucks. Now the lid is 
coming off. The Chinese can use American 
dollars—borrowed from the Export-Im- 
port Bank—to pay for guns and airplanes 
and ammunition and other American 
products useful in fighting a war. 

China gets $50,000,000 for war purposes 
now. She got $88,000,000 for non-military 





war purposes before this new loan. Of this 
earlier amount, the Chinese actually had 
used about $40,000,000 and had repaid 
about $10,000,000, with repayments on 
schedule. One of the great dramas of mod- 
ern times is written in the Chinese efforts 
to meet payments on her loans from the 
United States. For the most part, those 
payments have been made in tungsten, 
antimony and other products smuggled 
through Japanese lines on the backs of 
individual coolies, who stood to. be shot 
if caught. 

The new Export-Import Bank loan to 
China establishes a precedent for war 
loans to Britain. There no longer is a 
barrier between loans that may be made 
for actual weapons and loans that may be 
made only for non-military supplies. This 
hurdle is taken. Next among the hurdles 
in the path of large war loans to the Brit- 
ish are the Johnson Act, barring loans to 
governments in default on past loans, and 
the Neutrality Act. Three methods are un- 
der consideration for taking these hurdles: 

1. Creation of an American corporation 
in which the British Government would 
place British-owned investments within the 
Western Hemisphere. These investments 
would serve as the assets against which 
bonds of the American corporation would 
be issued. Those bonds could either be sold 
to the public or purchased by the RFC or 
Export-Import Bank for dollars. The dol- 
lars in the hands of the British corporation 
could then be used to pay bills for war 
products bought in the United States. 

2. Agreement by the RFC to guarantee 
payment of any bills for products bought 
in the United States, if the British should 
be unable to pay because of lack of dol- 
lars. There are reports that some Amer- 
ican companies are concerned about Brit- 
ish ability to pay for materials bought on 
contract involving future delivery. The 
reason is that the British might have dif- 
ficulty turning their assets into dollars. 
By guaranteeing payment of bills, the RFC 
could ease the British problem and would 
assume responsibility for liquidating the 
British-owned assets. 

3. Repeal of the Johnson Act and the 
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Neutrality Act as a prelude to direct Gov- 
ernment loans to Britain through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. This plan is getting 
the least immediate attention. 

Trade loans: This country is preparing 
to make large loans to nations in Latin 
America. A loan to Spain is getting serious 
consideration. In part, these loans are to 
be for political purposes. American dollars 
loaned to Spain would be used to pay for 
American wheat and cotton needed to 
clothe Spaniards and to keep Spaniards 
from starving. In return, it is expected 
that a period of neutrality would be pur- 
chased from the Spanish Government. 

American dollars loaned to Latin Amer- 
ica in large volume would have two pur- 
poses: (1) a political purpose in revealing 
friendship with and confidence in the bor- 
rowing nations, and (2) trade purpose in 
providing these nations with the dollars 
they need with which to buy American 
products. Both are directed to the time 
when nations of Europe may no longer be 
at war and may seek to use every device 
in pushing their own political and trade 
penetration through South and Central 
America. 

The dollars that are to flow to these na- 
tions are dollars that prepare the way for 
future trade wars. There is argument over 
policy in preparing to fight those wars. 
One group of policy formers inside the 
Government wants to make loans without 
special regard to the use later made of 
that money by the borrowers. Another 
group insists that loans should be made 
with great care to assure that the end re- 
sult is an increase in the productive 
capacity of the borrowing nation, in order 
to prevent subsequent difficulty in re- 
payment. 

Currency stabilization loans: The Chi- 
nese Government is getting $50,000,000 
for use in stabilizing its currency. The 
Treasury previously had advanced $50,- 
000,000 for this purpose, out of which 
$19,000,000 has been repaid. The Argen- 
tine Government is getting $50,000,000 
to stabilize its currency. 

All of this money is coming out of the 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund that was 
created early in 1934 out of part of the 
profit from a cut in the gold value of the 
dollar. A precedent is established that will 
permit the full use of this fund to protect 
currencies of nations friendly to the Unit- 
ed States so that those nations can more 
readily buy in the American market. This 
is the opposite of the German method of 
enslaving debtor nations by manipulating 
money. It represents a powerful weapon 
in the hands of the United States for use 
when and if the war for trade becomes 
intense. It represents a great help for 
a nation Jike China, which is forced to 
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buy materials from abroad and to main- 
tain financial order at home while fight- 
ing a war. 

Controlling foreign funds: As the chart 
on this page shows, foreign nations have 
more than $6,700,000,000 in the United 
States in cash and investments other than 
ear-marked gold. They have $1,700,000,- 
000 in ear-marked gold, for a total of more 
than $8,400,000,000. Much of this is 
frightened foreign capital seeking a haven 
here. An important part of it represents 
dollars that could be controlled, in one way 
or another, by Germany. This is reported 
to be true of the more than $1,000,000,000 
of Swiss funds in this country as well 
as of the $109,000,000 of German-owned 
and the $77,000,000 of Italian-owned 
dollars. 

The United States Government now has 
“frozen” more than $2,000,000,000 of 
Dutch, Belgian and French funds in the 
United States. There is growing sentiment 
within the Administration for a “freezing” 
of all foreign funds in the United States. 
Once these funds had been interned, no 
dollar could legally leave the United States, 
and no dollar could come legally into the 


United States except under license. Gov- 
ernment would know the use to which 
every foreign-owned dollar was being put. 
This would be a powerful weapon in the 
hands of the American Government. 

Thus: It is in the field of money that the 
United States today is shaping the weapons 
for use in influencing the course of world 
developments. 

Under way is a shift from Britain to the 
United States of control over the world’s 
investment capital. As war eats rapidly 
into their resources, the British as a nation 
and as an empire are becoming debtors, 
while the United States rapidly is becom- 
ing the one great creditor nation. With 
that shift goes vast responsibilities and 
great powers that United States offi- 
cials are just beginning to shoulder and 
to use. 

The United States emerged from the 
last war as a creditor nation and, if officials 
are correct, muffed its opportunity by 
making it difficult, through tariffs, for 
debtors to meet their obligations. This 
time the United States is using its money 
power aggressively and hopes, if successful, 
to let dollars instead of men fight this war. 
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HOW U.S. MIGHT WIN FOR BRITAIN 


Vital Decisions Now in the Making on Extent of Our Help to English 


Diplomatic and naval aid, 
loans, arms, volunteers for 
air force sought by London 


This country’s latest military observer, 
Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney, back from 
nearly two months in England, reports that 
Britain cannot lose this war if it does not 
become overconfident. The air battle over 
England last summer, he declares, can be 
compared only with such decisive strug- 
ges of history as Marathon and Waterloo. 
But every day brings a fresh appeal from 
British leaders, who say they desperately 
need more help from America if they are 
going to win. They believe that the out- 
come of the war still hangs in the balance, 
and that what the United States does may 
be decisive one way or the other. 

Plans for help to Britain “short of war” 
come to light here and there and every- 
where in the Government—at the White 
House, in the War and Navy Departments, 
at the Treasury, at the State Department, 
at the RFC. Nearly all of President Roose- 
velt’s thinking and planning, as evidenced 
by activity in these various agencies, is 
centered around Britain’s need. How far 
to go in giving aid to Britain and what 
forms of aid to give are rapidly becoming 
questions that demand decision, not only 
by the President, but by Congress and the 
entire American public. 


The Aid We Might Give 

Still in the picture is President Roose- 
velt’s pledge that he will not lead the 
country into war “except in case of at- 
tack.” Therefore in high circles each 
British proposal is scrutinized to determine 
what it involves and whether it means our 
entry into the war. 

Here is a list of some of the principal 
steps being urged by the British today: 

1. Sale or loan of merchant ships. The 
British are asking for 150 ships, to make 
up for losses suffered by their merchant 
marine. They point to more than 60 over- 
age ships, most of which have been laid up 
for years but might be put back into com- 
mission; to a similar number of modern 
merchantmen which might be transferred 
without seriously interfering with present 
trade routes; and to nearly 50 new ships 
i various stages of construction. Already 
the Maritime Commission has approved 
sale of four American freighters to the 
British. Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
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Morgenthau, Jr., with the aid of the Com- 
mission, is looking for others. 

2. Export control. Serious holes in the 
British blockade are reported. Apparently 
cargoes are leaving this country and find- 
ing their way through the blockade to 
Germany by way of Norway. Through 
controlling its exports, the United States 
could help keep neutral ships from run- 
ning the blockade. Thus materials of war 
could be prevented from reaching Ger- 
many. 

3. Denial of port facilities to neutral 
ships likely to operate as blockade runners. 

4. Boycott of business firms in neutral 
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SIR FREDERICK PHILLIPS 
Britain was called a “‘good risk“ 


countries known to be friendly to Ger- 
many. These firms are blacklisted by the 
British, but in some cases they hold agen- 
cies from American firms. 

5. Internment of German ships in Amer- 
ican ports. 

6. Transfer to Britain of interned ships 
flying the flags of countries overrun by 
Germany. There are 82 such ships lying 
idle, which could be put to use. 

7. Diplomatic help, for the purpose of 
persuading Ireland to grant Britain bases 
along the Irish coast. It is off this coast 
that the Germans are making the most 
serious inroads in British shipping. 

8. Financial aid. Loans for Britain in 


some form apparently are coming. Both 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones and 
Secretary Morgenthau call Britain a “good 
risk.” Until recently, raising of the loan 
question was regarded in Administration 
circles as “premature.” Now an indirect 
form of loan is becoming imminent, as Sir 
Frederick Phillips, Under Secretary of the 
British Treasury, arrives to confer with 
American officials. 

9. More planes and faster production of 
all war materials for Britain. This might 
involve the invoking of priorities in the 
case of production for Britain as well as 
for the United States. Such action would 
bring the speed of wartime into the aid- 
for-Britain picture, even though the Unit- 
ed States were not actually at war. 

10. Transfer of more over-age destroyers 
to Britain. 

11. Use of the Navy to convoy mer- 
chant ships part or all the way across the 
Atlantic. This is being urged in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. 

12. Encouragement to pilots and others 
from the American armed forces to volun- 
teer to help Britain. 


Redefining ‘Acts of War’ 


At one time some of these steps would 
have been considered acts of war. Now 
they are being urged as steps “short of 
war.” Nobody knows for sure just what 
the words “war” or “short of war” mean. 
In this modern time, when war is supposed 
to be outlawed, the dividing line between 
war and peace has become blurred. A few 
years ago, during the Spanish civil war, 
scores of British ships were sunk by mys- 
terious submarines, thought to be German 
or Italian. The British called the sinkings 
“piracy” and let them go at that. Hostili- 
ties between Russia and Japan on the bor- 
der of Manchukuo cost thousands of lives, 
but neither side ever called them war. Now 
Japan calls its attempted conquest of 
China only the “China incident.” 

Ian Hannah, member of the British 
Parliament, went back to 1859 to cite a 
precedent for the proposed convoying of 
ships by the United States Navy. He said 
that in that year, while Britain was en- 
gaged in war in China, “an American com- 
modore, although nominally neutral, ren- 
dered important help to the British Navy.” 
The officer was Commodore Tattnall, who 
helped by towing a string of British aux- 
iliary boats and defended his action by 
saying, “Blood is thicker than water.” 
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The Diplomacy of Wartime 
Military Men in Spotlight 


Appointment of Admiral William D. Leahy Follows Trend 
Toward Emphasis on Force in International Dealings 


President's old friend 
an advocate of firmness 
in relations with dictators 


Choice of Admiral William D. Leahy as 
United States ambassador to unoccupied 
France, after General Pershing was unable 
to accept, underlines a new trend in pres- 
ent-day contacts between nations. Old- 
style diplomats, adept at balancing tea- 
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ADMIRAL NOMURA 
And a shrewd judge, too 


cups and well versed in the social graces, 
are being replaced by hard-handed mili- 
tary men. 

This is a day when nations no longer 
greet each other with words alone. They 
back up their words with force or the abil- 
ity to use force. Bombing planes, tanks, 
big guns and battleships are the things 
that really count.. So men who under- 
stand the language of force are more and 
more in demand at the various capitals of 
the world. Men who understand only the 
subtle phrases of diplomatic bargaining 
are no longer needed as they were. 

While Admiral Leahy is going to France, 
Japan is sending Admiral Kichisaburo 
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Nomura, a shrewd judge of American na- 
val and military strength, as ambassador 
to the United States. For information on 
what is going on abroad, this country is 
relying on such observers as Brig. Gen. 
George V. Strong and Rear Admiral Rob- 
ert L. Ghormley rather than on members 
of the diplomatic service. Most of the men 
who formerly represented the United 
States as ambassadors in Europe are now 
on this side of the water looking for some- 
thing else to do. 

Sending of Admiral Leahy to Vichy is 
more than just the naming of another am- 
bassador. From long association, he is in- 
timately acquainted with President Roose- 
velt’s views. He has a broad knowledge of 
this country’s military strength and her 
place in the world. He will be able to 
speak with special authority for the Unit- 
ed States abroad. 

Mr. Leahy, as admiral-ambassador, will 
be especially well fitted to deal with such 
men as Marshal Henri Petain, premier of 
France; Vice Admiral Jean Darlan, the 
right-wing head of the French fleet; and 
General Maxime Weygand, now in North 
Africa. Admiral Leahy will be able to talk 
in terms these men understand. He can 
discuss the problem of Martinique from 
first-hand knowledge. He can talk about 
Gibraltar, and what it means to the future 
peace of the Western Hemisphere. He can 
discuss the French colonies in North Af- 
rica, in Syria, in Indo-China. He may be 
able to keep these colonies from becoming 
part of Hitler’s war machine. 

If reports prove true that President 
Roosevelt is planning to make Admiral 
Leahy ambassador to England later on, 
the Admiral will be equally at home in 
London as a link between the two great- 
est naval powers of the world. He can 
continue the work begun last summer by 
the military mission headed by General 
Strong. At that time Ambassador Joseph 
P. Kennedy, on the basis of his judgment 
as a civilian, cabled back reports that Eng- 
land could not hold out, but General 
Strong sent back word that England prob- 
ably could hold out. President Roosevelt 
preferred to take a military man’s judg- 
ment in a military matter, and our Gov- 
ernment’s whole policy toward England 
was changed. 


When the President selected Admiral 





Leahy to go to France, he drafted a friend 
of long standing. Twenty-five years ago, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was Assistant See. 
retary of the Navy and William D. Leahy, 
with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
was the officer in charge of Navy person. 
nel. The two men saw much of each other 
and developed a warm friendship. 

The President has repeatedly shown his 
confidence in his old-time friend. Three 
months after taking office in 1933, Mr, 
Roosevelt made him a rear admiral. The 
President promoted him to vice admiral 
in 1935, to full admiral as Commander of 
the Battle Force in 1936, and to Chief 
of Naval Operations in January, 1937. The 
President appointed him Governor of 
Puerto Rico upon his retirement from the 
Navy in 1939. 

The nation is indebted largely to Ad- 
miral Leahy for the Navy’s present state 





Admiral Leahy will be understood 


of high efficiency. Squarely backed up by 
the President, he brought the Navy out 
of its peacetime laxity and placed it once 
more in fighting trim. 

What manner of man is this admiral 
who is now becoming a diplomat? What 
are his views? 

From his public utterances of the past 
and from his conversations with friends, it 
is known he believes that only a policy of 
firmness will keep this nation safe from 
the dictators abroad. He is opposed to any 
policy of appeasement. He is said to be 
going to Vichy with no illusions about the 
hold which the Nazis have upon the Petain 
government. 
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IS EUROPE TO STARVE? 
THE UNDERLYING FACTS 


A Country-by-Country Survey of the Needs 


Shortages cause unrest in 
conquered lands as Germany 
seizes supplies for own use 


Unrest is spreading in Europe. Food 
supplies are short and the struggle for ex- 
jstence in the countries conquered by Ger- 
many grows increasingly harsh. In France, 
Norway, Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
other countries there are mutterings of 
discontent and frequent outbreaks. Sud- 
denly the increase in shipping losses suf- 
fered by Britain turns attention to the 
British Isles. 

Can the German threat to starve Britain 
succeed? Will the British people soon need 
help themselves to keep from going hungry? 

People in the United States are wonder- 
ing how serious is the threat of famine 
overseas. Highlight of the whole picture is 
that whatever the United States does or 
fails to do may determine the war’s out- 
come, and the fate of millions of people. 

Already the United States is sending 
surplus food to Finland and China. Nei- 
ther of these countries is within the Brit- 
ish blockade zone. President Roosevelt has 
been opposed to any move to upset that 
blockade, but now he is said to be consid- 
ering a plan laid before him by the Red 
Cross to send grain to Spain and canned 
milk, medicine, and other supplies to un- 
occupied France. 

What is the real situation? Is it as bad 
as painted? Reports to the Department of 
Agriculture show that food shortage on 
the continent of Europe will be serious 
this winter, but that the real pinch of fam- 
ine will not come until next winter. As for 
Britain, which normally imports two-thirds 
of her food, real hunger will come when 
and if her imports are cut off and her re- 
serve supplies are exhausted or destroyed. 

The facts, country by country, based on 
official information are as follows: 

British Isles: Rations in effect in the 
United Kingdom allow eight ounces of 
sugar per person per week, two ounces of 
tea, two ounces of butter, two ounces of 
cooking fat (with a maximum of eight 
ounces for all fats), three and one-half 
ounces of cooked bacon and ham. These 
rations permit from 50 to 80 per cent of 
prewar consumption of the items men- 
tioned. Sale of cream is prohibited. Fresh 
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milk is not rationed, but its marketing is 
controlled. There are no restrictions on 
bread and bread grains. Consumption of 
articles of food not rationed, such as fresh 
fruit, is really restricted through allocation 
of shipping space and through exchange 
control. Facts about the size of food re- 
serves are kept secret by the British Gov- 
ernment. Food is plentiful in Eire and is 
being exported to Britain. 

Germany: Food supplies are ample for 
this winter’s requirements. No important 
changes have been made in ration allow- 
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CHILDREN OF FRANCE 
Canned milk and medicine? 


ances since the beginning of the war. 
Consumption of fresh milk, cheese, eggs, 
fresh fruit, fats and meat is severely re- 
stricted, but there is a plentiful supply of 
potatoes, bread grains and sugar. Food- 
stuffs from the occupied countries have 
been diverted to Germany. One-third of 
the population must subsist on lower- 
than-average rations, while certain groups 
—including soldiers, workers engaged in 
heavy manual tasks, farmers and some 
children—are favored. Malnutrition is 
being minimized by extensive use of syn- 
thetic vitamin pills. Details of what is 
happening in Poland and Bohemia-Mo- 
ravia are not available. 


America Is Asked to Fill 


France: Acute distress probably will be 
felt this winter. Supplies are short and 
distribution is faulty. Germany is reported 
to have taken away livestock and other 
products. Unoccupied France ordinarily 
does not produce as much food as it con- 
sumes and now has millions of refugees 
from the occupied region besides. In occu- 
pied France, farm production was dras- 
tically reduced by the war, and the Ger- 
man forces have seized large quantities of 
food. Both parts of France will suffer from 
grave shortages of fats and oils, milk, sugar 
and rice. Unoccupied France will suffer 
also from lack of bread and meat. 

Belgium: Bread rations already are low, 
and cannot be maintained unless imports 
are permitted or Germany supplies the 
lack. Shortage of fats and oils, fresh milk 
and eggs also is being felt. 

Denmark and the Netherlands: These 
agricultural countries are better off than 
Belgium. Imports of feed are cut off and 
therefore large numbers of livestock have 
to be slaughtered. Meat is plentiful now, 
but supplies will be sharply reduced later. 
Shortage of bread, fats and oils is notice- 
able. 

Sweden and Switzerland: Reserve stocks 
will keep these countries from suffering 
hardship this winter. 

Finland: Moderate shortages of bread 
grains, fats and oils will prevail. 

Norway: Unconfirmed reports say Nor- 
way has more than a year’s supply of 
wheat on hand. Fish and marine oils are 
scarce. 

Italy: Shortages will be felt in particu- 
lar commodities, among them bread. But 
rationing will avoid serious hunger this 
winter. Malnutrition will be widespread. 

Spain: Shortages which prevailed last 
year are still serious. 

Portugal: Normal 
available. 

Southeastern Europe: Crop damage will 
cause grain exports to be reduced, but live- 
stock exports will not be so much affected. 
In the cities, some shortages will be acute. 

These are the facts of today. On the 
basis of these facts, the United States 
must decide whether to press Britain to 
permit feeding hungry people on the Euro- 
pean continent, and whether to press Ger- 
many to permit food ships to go unmo- 
lested to Britain. 


food supplies are 
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Are Our Fighting Planes Outmoded? 
A Study of Their Merits and Defects 


Newest American Models Are Rated as Equal to the World’s Best 


Rapid improvement in design 
believed to eliminate basis 
for criticism by the British 


The fighting powers of American-made 
planes are being questioned. The British 
have indulged recently in condemnation 
of American warplanes generally. The 
complaint has been that American fighter 
planes now in England do not belong in 
the same air with the German Messer- 
schmitts or the British Hurricanes or 
Spitfires. Our bomber planes have been 
described as equally inferior. 

The criticism has raised the question 
whether our Army and Navy are buying 
third-rate flying equipment with the bil- 
lions of dollars appropriated by Congress 
for air defense. Praise heaped by the Brit- 
ish on some of our plane types, however, 
has caused uncertainty as to just what 
lies back of the complaints. 

From responsible officials, and from the 
American aircraft industry, has been gath- 
ered the following clarification: 

It is true that our fighter and bomber 
planes sent to England thus far do not 
measure up in quality, for the most 
part, to the latest British and German 
types. The main reason is that our up- 
to-date warplanes have not yet begun 
to move to England in quantity. These 
are the planes that are being bought for 
the American defense program. 

Still allowing for the fact that our 
latest types are yet to be tested in com- 
bat, here is the way our planes stack up in 
comparison with those of England and 
Germany: 

Fighter craft. Pursuit planes that are to 
be built in large numbers, both for our- 
selves and the British, are the Bell 
Airacobra, the Curtiss P-40 and the Lock- 
heed P-38. 

The Airacobra, which mounts six ma- 
chine guns and one 20-millimeter cannon, 
has a maximum speed of 400 miles an 
hour, and is said to climb faster than any 
other ship in the world (3,750 feet a 
minute). It can fly at an absolute alti- 
tude ceiling of nearly seven miles, probably 
also unequalled. The P-40 mounts six 50- 
caliber machine guns, and is reported to 
be at least as fast as the best British 
planes. The P-38, which mounts four 
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machine guns and one 23-millimeter can- 
non, has a maximum speed of 404 m.p.h. 

British sources give the Spitfire fighter 
a maximum speed of 387 miles an hour, 
and the Hurricane a maximum of 335. The 
German Heinkel fighter has a top of 400, 
while Messerschmitt types range from 354 
to 365. The Hurricanes and Spitfires 
mount eight machine guns on the wings. 
Reports are that they will mount four 
cannon in addition, and that the Germans 
are mounting more guns on their fighters. 

Conclusion: The three best types of 
American pursuit ships are by no means 
inferior to the British or German planes, 


although they probably will have to be 
altered to mount more guns to keep up 
in the competition for fire power. 

Since these planes use the Allison 
water-cooled engine, which permits fine 
streamlining, they can be put into action 
only so fast as that engine is produced, 

Light bombers. American pilots are now 
flying Lockheed-Hudsons across to Eng- 
land. Although these planes are merely 
converted transports, and are being out- 
dated by improved types, they have won 
commendation from the British for ‘gen- 
eral performance. About 300 are now in 
service in England. 

Heavy bombers. Our defense needs call 
for large, long-range bombers. The Brit- 
ish, with a smaller defense theater, do 
not need such long range. Weight that 
we would use for gasoline they can employ 
in mounting heavier armor and more 
guns, and in carrying more bombs, and 
flying fortresses for Britain will be so de- 
signed. 

Development of the power-driven re- 
volving gun turret, which the British: are 
mounting on their bombers, caught us 
off guard. We swapped the British the 
Sperry bomb sight (inferior to our exclu- 
sive Norden bomb sight), for the British 
Nash and Thompson power-operated tur- 
ret, and thus will be in a position to in- 
stall this important weapon on our large 
bombers. The latest type Boeing bomber, 
B-17C, will carry a tail gun, which the 
British are demanding on their flying 
fortresses. 

Our large bombers probably are tops 
in speed. They are tops in everything 
except defensive equipment (guns and 
armor protection). We probably will con- 
tinue to trail the British and Germans in 
this respect. 

Dive bombers. The Germans caught 
the British napping on dive bombers. 
Now the argument is being advanced that 
we do not need these ships, that our 
Norden bomb sight is so accurate (able 
to hit a rain barrel from 30,000 feet) that 
we can get dive-bomber accuracy with 
large horizontal-flying ships. 

Flying boats. Our patrol bombers, 
which are being built for our Navy, are in 
great demand in England. They are re- 
garded by some authorities as the best 
in the world in general performance. 
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TOWARD A BALANCED BUDGET 


How Ordinary Expenses Would be Met and Defense Costs Amortized 


Huge arms spending brings 
New Deal search for means 
of offsetting mounting debt 


After running in the red for eleven 
successive fiscal years, the United States 
Government right now is looking at its 
budget of outgo and income for one more 
year and sees this: 

Estimated cash outgo $14,000,000,000 

Estimated income ........ $8,000,000,000 

Twelfth deficit .........00+. $6 000,000,000 

There has not been a deficit that large 
in any of the New Deal years of pump 
priming. This record-breaking peacetime 
excess of cash outgo over income will oc- 
cur in spite of two new tax laws enacted 
in 1940 in an effort to bring Government 
finances nearer a balance. It will compare 
with a deficit in the present fiscal year, 
ending next June 30, of about $5,000,- 
000,000. This year’s deficit will set a record. 

These are very big figures. They are 
the cause of much weighty thinking at 
the White House, at the Treasury and in 
Congress. They are to be the cause for 
further new taxes that will take a larger 
number of dollars out of the pockets of 
individuals and corporations. They are 
the cause of a rising debt that is creating 
some concern. Three ways are being con- 
sidered for dealing with the situation. 

First of the ways suggested is to apply 
drastic economy to all Government expen- 
ditures but those that are required for 
defense. This way will be much dis- 
cussed in theory, but will not be applied 
drastically in practice. Part of the rea- 
son why is found in the fact that farm aid, 
work relief and public works all play a 
part in national defense. 

Second of the ways suggested is to 
enact very drastic taxes that will cut 
deeply into the incomes of all classes. 
This way gets academic consideration, but 
it is not popular either in Congress or in 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Third of the ways suggested is to divide 
the budget in half, so that there can be 
one part to be balanced out of revenue 
and another part which can partly be 
covered by tax revenue. By covering part 
of this second half of the budget with tax 
income, Congress and the Treasury can 
tell the country that the deficit in this 
half of the budget is being “amortized.” 
It is this third way that is in official favor 
right now. 
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Of the $14,000,000,000 the Government 
is expected to spend in the fiscal year 
that begins next July 1, half will be for 
the Army and Navy and half for other 
expenses. The $8,000,000,000 in estimated 
tax revenue will more than cover these 
other expenses. It now is proposed that 
Congress enact taxes to yield another 
$1,000,000,000 to bring income to $9,000- 
000,000. Then a budget could be set up 
that shows one-half balanced and the 
other half offset by some income. The 
theory is that, if military expenditures 
ever can be curtailed sharply and if other 
outlays do not go higher, eventually the 
Government could show a balanced budget. 

Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board recently proposed, 
as one means of raising more revenue, 
that an excess profits tax be applied to 
corporations earning more than 10 per 
cent of their invested capital. Senator 
Harrison, (Dem.), of Mississippi, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
strongly opposed such a plan when the 
1940 excess profits tax was being written. 

The double-budget idea is not new. 
President Roosevelt’s first budget in Jan- 
uary, 1934, divided Government expendi- 
tures between “emergency expenditures” 
—which were not expected to be covered 
by taxes—and “regular expenditures,” 





which were supposed to be covered. That 
same principle was carried through the 
budgets of the first New Deal years. In 
1939 President Roosevelt offered the 
country another double-budget plan. This 
plan was to create an “investment 
budget” into which would be placed all 
Government outlays that would repre- 
sent additions to the physical plant of 
the nation that yielded some income. 

Here was a program in which there 
would be a regular budget that would 
be balanced, and an investment budget 
that would only be balanced over a 
period of years as a result of income 
from bridges, toll roads, hospitals, power 
dams and other projects that produced 
revenue directly or improved the earning 
capacity of the nation. This program 
was vigorously opposed by American 
business and was killed in Congress. 

The present double-budget idea is get- 
ting widespread support both among busi- 
nessmen and in Congress. Its use will 
result in somewhat less pressure for 
drastic increases in Federal Government 
taxation. Its use also will, if officials 
judge correctly, give the people of the 
country a feeling that the debt created 
for armament is debt for which provision 
has been made so that it will 
dangerous debt. 


not be 


—Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR HARRISON AND CHAIRMAN ECCLES 
New opposition to a new excess profits tax? 
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Seeking Judicial Review 
Of Federal Agency Rulings 


Logan-Walter Bill Controversy Not to End With Veto; 
Proponents Urge Curb on Administrative Bodies 


Prolonged discussion based 
on charges of confusion 
in activities of 115 boards 


On President Roosevelt’s desk is a bill 
calling for drastic changes in the procedure 
of many Government agencies that admin- 
ister laws regulating business operations. 
This measure—the Logan-Walter Bill— 
passed Congress after bitter controversy. 
The President is expected to kill the bill 
with a veto, but the controversy promises 
to continue whatever action he takes. 

At the root of the controversy is the 
fact that 115 or more federal administra- 
tive bodies issue rules and regulations, and 
make decisions that affect business and 
the public. So numerous and powerful 
have these agencies become that propo- 
nents of the Logan-Walter Bill believe 
their wings should be clipped. 

Purpose of the bil! is threefold: (1) to 
force agencies like the Labor Board, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, to announce the rules under which 
they operate; (2) to provide appeal boards 
within the agencies themselves to review 
administrators’ decisions, and (3) to 
broaden the power of federal courts to 
review both the rules of procedure that 
are established and the decisions rendered 
under them. 


If the Bill Were Law 


The SEC, for example, has a rule that 
no utility holding company can sell any of 
its utility securities or assets to any other 
company within its system without spe- 
cial permission of the Commission. Under 
the Logan-Walter Bill, before such a rule 
could be adopted, a public hearing would 
have to be held. Then, if any holding com- 
pany objected, an appeal could be taken 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which then would de- 
cide whether the rule was valid under the 
Holding Company Act. Rules can be out- 
lawed for (1) violating the Constitution, 
(2) conflicting with an existing law, (3) 
insufficient authority, and (4) if they are 
adopted without formal hearings. 

Under present conditions, the only way 


this SEC’ rule can be attacked would be 
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for a holding company to sell securities to 
a system member, then fight the case in 
court when the SEC prosecuted to en- 
force its rule. SEC rules are adopted with- 
out formal hearing, but the Commission 
does hold informal “round-table” confer- 
ences before taking action. Many other 
agencies, however, such as the Food and 
Drug Administration and the Wage and 
Hour Division, do conduct formal hearings 
before issuing rules. 

The Logan-Walter provision requiring 





piety Ste —Harris & Bwing P 
SENATOR HATCH 
He led the cause for a curb 


appeal boards within an agency is some- 
what similar to the procedure now used in 
tax matters, where appeals from rulings of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
can be taken before the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. Labor Board procedure also follows 
this method, since most hearings usually 
are heard first by regional trial examiners. 

Advocacy of broader powers for courts 
to review administrative decisions is 
founded on the charge that many agencies, 
notably the Labor Board, base their rul- 
ings on flimsy evidence. The Board, for 
example, has found on occasion that em- 
ployers interfered with workers’ organiza- 


tions simply because of offhand anti-union 
statements by foremen. It also has been 
charged that the Labor Board has favored 
CIO industrial unions over AFL craft 
unions, and courts have held themselves 
bound by the Board’s findings. The Logan- 
Walter Bill would expand the courts’ pow- 
er to examine such complaints. 

Chief force behind the Logan-Walter 
Bill has been the American Bar Associa- 
tion, whose Special Committee on Admin- 
istrative Law drafted the measure. These 
lawyers see in the growing number of ad- 
ministrative rulings a body of law, binding 
upon citizens, which neither the courts nor 
Congress can now curb. Their cause was 
led in the Senate by Senator Hatch of 
New Mexico. 

Opponents of the bill, however, charge 
that the proposal is a flank attack on New 
Deal reforms. By increasing the authority 
of the courts, they contend that the bill 
would swamp the agencies in a wave of 
court fights, involving every administra- 
tive action from the original rules of pro- 
cedure to final decisions. This argument 
is countered by the insistence that admin- 
istrative agencies would be protected from 
groundless suits through a provision per- 
mitting courts to impose “a reasonable 
penalty as part of the costs” in any case 
where the court finds no substantial basis 
for the petition for review. 

A more moderate criticism is that the 
bill tries to accomplish too much. Some 
administrative officials argue that the bill 
ignores the dissimilar problems involved, 
for instance, in administering the Wagner 
Act and the Taylor Grazing Act, which 
regulates livestock operations on_ the 
public range. Public hearings on rules 
to be promulgated by the Food and Drug 
Administration, for example, are said 
to be feasible, but to require hearings 
for each rule governing quotas under the 
AAA or the Sugar Act is held to make 
administration impossible. Rules govern- 
ing these quotas, moreover, change each 
year with changing conditions, and officials 
contend that annual hearings would be 
both needless and unduly burdensome. 

Nevertheless, the Administration recog- 
nizes some merits in the charges leveled 
against administrative agencies by sup- 
porters of the Logan-Walter Bill. A Com- 
mittee on Administrative Procedure, ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General and 
headed by Dean Acheson, Washington 
lawyer and former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, is now engaged in studying the 
activities of Government agencies. This 
group is expected to suggest administra- 
tive reforms in the next Congress. Its 
recommendations, however, are considered 
likely to treat special situations rather 
than attempt a complete overhauling. 
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CRUISING SOUTH OF FLORIDA 


President Gets a Two-Week Rest and a Glimpse of Naval Base Sites 


Health inventory shows 
only a coat of tan needed, 
with bright sun to provide it 


Age: 58 years, 10 months. Weight: 188 
pounds. Pulse: normal. Respiration: 
normal. Appetite: normal. Complexion: 

le. 

That was the health log of Franklin 
Roosevelt last week, as, slipping into the 
final days of his second term, he set sail 
for the Caribbean to inspect defenses and 
write speeches in the salt air. In the 
words of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal physi- 
cian, Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntire, the 
$2nd President of the United States “is in 
as good physical condition as we could 
expect from a man of his age, and I think 
we can look forward to the next term 
with confidence.” 

Then, poetically, Dr. McIntire added: 
“The last time the President went down 
the Potomac, he spent five nights on the 
river; five nights of long, undisturbed 
sleep, with the yacht kept in motion so 
that the drone of the engines might pro- 
vide to this lover of the sea the cradle song 
that he most desires.” 

That being the case, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
present two-week voyage, on a smooth sea, 
under a bright sun, in 80-degree weather, 
should send him home for Christmas in 
health more bounding than ever, with his 
white cheeks and forehead turned tan, the 
dark circles under his eyes erased. 

The recreational aspects of the trip, 
however, are only incidental. The Carib- 
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HARRY L. HOPKINS 
Presidential companions in the Caribbean. . 


bean cruise, in fact, as Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self told reporters, is strictly business. 
When asked whether he would take out 
his old rod and reel, the Chief Executive as- 
serted that that fishing stuff was the bunk. 
He had more serious objectives. Evidence 
of one tough assignment was the fact that, 
the night before he left Washington, he 
stayed up until 1 a. m., gathering last-min- 
ute material from his White House desk 
for two major speeches he plans to draft 
while at sea, his message to Congress and 
his third inaugural address. 

On Monday, his special train heading 
for what newspapers picturesquely called 
“a Biscayne Bay rendezvous with the 
cruiser Tuscaloosa,” the President kept 
details of his trip a tight secret. Grinning, 
enjoying the complete mystery surround- 
ing his itinerary, Mr. Roosevelt announced 
that “we are going to Christmas Island to 
buy Christmas cards, and to Easter Island 
to buy Easter eggs.” 

As he was piped aboard the 10,000-ton 
cruiser Tuscaloosa in Miami Tuesday 
noon, with naval pomp and ceremony, the 
President was followed only by his closest 
aides and advisers: Harry Hopkins, his 
intimate personal friend; Maj. Gen. Edwin 
M. Watson (“Pa”), his secretary and mil- 
itary aide; Capt. Daniel J. Callaghan, na- 
val aide, and Dr. McIntire—and Falla, a 
black Scotty pup, the newest addition to 
the Roosevelt kennels. 

Not many hours after the Tuscaloosa 
had weighed anchor and four tugs had 
eased her into open sea, it became evident 
that the chief purpose of the voyage was 








CAPTAIN CALLAGHAN 
. Secretary, chum, naval aide and 


to inspect air and naval bases, including 
one or more handed over by Britain in the 
destroyer deal, and, toward the end of the 
trip, the Panama Canal. After a 24-hour 
run, at 27 knots, in ideal weather, the 
Commander in Chief landed at Guanta- 
namo Bay, Cuba, to look over the U. S. 
naval base there. Then, the next day, with 
British guests on board, the Tuscaloosa 
coasted lazily along the Jamaica shore, to 
give Mr. Roosevelt a chance to view the 
site at Portland Bight where a new naval 
base will be established. 

Because foreign warcraft have been re- 
ported in the Caribbean, the presidential 
flotilla—two destroyers in addition to the 
cruiser—took unusual precautions through- 
out the week. Gun crews on all three ships 
stood constant watch, with live shells in 
their weapons. All night, every night, 
spotlights played on the United States 
flag. 

The Tuscaloosa carries two single-mo- 
tored Curtiss patrol planes, on catapults, 
which could be used in case Mr. Roosevelt 
should be forced to fly back to the capital 
in event of a serious emergency. Also, 
huge naval patrol planes could reach him 
quickly, if necessary. Two weeks ago, in 
breaking his 12-hour-limit-away-from- 
Washington rule, the President threw over 
another White House precedent and prom- 
ised to take to the air if he felt it imper- 
ative. 

In the meantime, back in Washington, 
with Vice President Garner remaining in 
Texas, Secretary Hull became head man 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE GIANT SLEEPS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The five or six million voters in America who swing 
from party to party as they view independently the 
merits of each campaign, constitute a bloc today upon 
whom rests the responsibility for the future of Amer- 
ica. 

There were millions of independent voters who sup- 
ported President Roosevelt and yet did not believe in 
the third term idea or in many of his acts of adminis- 
tration. They subordinated such disapproval to what 
seemed to them something far more important to the 
nation—a continuity of foreign policy and a vigorous 
upbuilding of our national defenses. 

If, therefore, our defense program is bogging down 
and if America is losing valuable time, even as Britain 
is being given terrible blows night after night and even 
as her industrial production is being seriously im- 
paired, it is the duty of those who have believed in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership to speak up now, before it 
is too late. 

For if Britain falls, and the truth eventually comes 
out as to America’s bungling of the defense program, 
the British people will lose faith in our protestations of 
friendship—they will blame us for having taken all 
their money, talked a lot, but helped relatively little. 
The Nazis would make good use of such a contingency 
to try to alienate America and Britain and this 
might conceivably be an important factor in world af- 
fairs, especially if the British shall have lost the war. 

A powerful exponent of the independents who sup- 
ported President Roosevelt in the last campaign was 
Dorothy Thompson, columnist. She completely sub- 
ordinated all the criticisms which she had previously 
made of the Roosevelt administration’s domestic poli- 
cies and acts, and insisted that Mr. Roosevelt be re- 
elected because he could be depended upon to aid 
Britain and carry out our foreign policy better than 
could Mr. Willkie. 


MISS THOMPSON'S Miss Thompson reflected the 
CRITICISM IS A viewpoint of many millions who 
PUBLIC SERVICE were emotionally concerned with 

what was happening in Europe 
and hence believed traditions, precedents, and criti- 
cisms should all be swept aside in favor of the main- 
tenance of the Roosevelt foreign policy. Inseparably 
interwoven in that phrase “foreign policy” is the 
building of our defenses so that substantial aid may 
be given to Britain. 


When Miss Thompson, therefore, points her criti 
cism now at what has happened or failed to happen 
in Washington since election with respect to our de. 
fense program, she performs a public service and ina 
peculiar sense follows through on her conviction, mis- 
taken though it may some day prove to be, that the 
New Deal personnel can carry on efficiently the man- 
agement of the defense effort of the United States and 
render to Britain the aid so vital to the defeat of 
Hitlerism. 


DEFENSE EFFORTS 
SHOW LACK OF 
INTEGRATION 


Many of us supported Mr. Will- 
kie because we felt that as a 
business man he could get 
America into effective produc- 
tion, that as a non-political personality he would make 
no compromises or adjustments to suit the politicians 
or the pressure groups and would strike out hard for 
national defense first, last and all the time. But we 
have been denied the services of such a co-ordinator 
and leader in Washington. Hence the next best thing is 
to urge upon Mr. Roosevelt through an aroused public 
opinion that he should now, before it is too late, make 
the fundamental changes necessary to a successful de- 
fense mechanism. Let us read what Miss Thompson 
wrote last Friday on this point: 

“One hoped that the moment it (the election) 
was over, we would proceed more vigorously in 
the prime question before the nation today: de- 
fense. But a month has passed, and there are no 
indications of increased snap and vigor anywhere 
in Washington. On the contrary, there is the im- 
pression that we are tragically behindhand on 
production and everything, and that things are 
distinctly ‘sticky’ all along the line. 

“The Defense Commission is still without a re- 
sponsible head—or rather the responsible head is 
the President, and the President, so reports have 
it, is tired and in a ‘down’ mood. That the Presi- 
dent needs and deserves a rest cannot be doubted, 
but all of Washington and the whole nation can- 
not afford it. Some advisers of the President have 
sold him on the idea that an independent defense 
board would constitute a super-government, and 
certainly the Administration cannot delegate 
complete authority. Yet someone must have final 
responsibility for such things as production and 
priorities, and apparently no responsibility is 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
Gy OS GUYS defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


$. Pat. Office 
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Need for an awakening of American energies—Dorothy Thompson discovers 


aslump in Washington and asks for co-ordination—advice of experts ignored * 
as defense program bogs down—duty of Roosevelt supporters to speak. 


fixed anywhere, and there is a great deal of pass- 
ing the buck. 

“If there is anyone in Washington who keeps 
the record—a ‘flow sheet’ between all depart- 
ments, war, navy and industrial defense produc- 
tion—how many planes, how many guns, how 
many pilots, torpedoes etc.—I have not been able 
to find that person. There is lack of integration, 
a lack of responsibility, a lack of movement... . 

“The Government should know, and it should 
hear it especially from those who supported it, 
believing in the President’s great powers of lead- 
ership in crisis, that there is immense awareness, 
immense concern and immense untapped energy 
in the country crying to be used, willing to make 
great sacrifices, anxious to be getting on with the 
business of preserving, building, defending Ameri- 
ca and aiding swiftly, efficiently and by a huge 
and truly national effort the last bulwarks of 
freedom outside our shores. 

“But unemployed energies, unemployed tal- 
ents, unemployed resources rust. The energies 
slacken, the spirit sours. ... 

“If the Administration wants to see this coun- 
try on its toes it should not ask it for something 
easy; it should ask for something hard. And if 
Washington is taking things easy it should not 
expect the nation to do otherwise. 

“Rightly or wrongly, that is the impression the 
country has.” 


WAR INDUSTRIES Miss Thompson and those who 
BOARD SOLVED placed their faith in Mr. Roose- 
1917 SITUATION velt’s administrative capacity 

will find the answer to their con- 





ten today in what happened in 1917 and 1918. Some 
ofus who went through that period and saw the 
tumsy, blundering and incompetent handling of our 
war effort in its initial stages can testify that noth- 
ing happened until President Wilson did delegate 
complete authority to a newly created independent 
agency—the War Industries Board. The man who 
made such a brilliant record in the post of chairman 
of that organization is still active today in his devo- 
tion to America’s best interests—Bernard M. Baruch. 
Fortunately he has published a written record, a his- 
tory of what occurred. It should be studied anew, for 
contains the key to our present problems. 





The real difficulty, of course, is that the President 
is surrounded by class-conscious advisers and by other 
advisers who are retained in high places but ought to 
have been relieved of duty long ago because they are 
temperamentally unsuited to hold high office. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S Miss Thompson’s task is to 
SUPPORTERS CAN bring about a change of attitude 
SAVE AMERICA by Franklin Roosevelt toward 

the defense program’s adminis- 
tration. A board of experts filed with him in Septem- 
ber 1939 a complete plan for organizing our produc- 
tion. It was a piece of work which for several months 
had engaged the attention of disinterested minds fa- 
miliar with industrial processes. That report was laid 
aside. It is still worth while and it still remains the 
best plan for handling our defense effort that has been 
put on paper. Why not urge the President to follow 
that advice now? 

We have lost several months because of the intrusion 
of the political approach—the insistence that New 
Deal agencies can operate the defense machine sup- 
plemented by a few industrial advisers. 

The problem is a simple one. The War and Navy 
Departments should be concerned with the opera- 
tions of our land, sea and air forces. The task of sup- 
plying war weapons is one for men who have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of our economic system and 
its ramifications. It is not a task for those who have 
been fighting industry and making political capital out 
of business-baiting. American business and industry is 
going to be taxed severely enough to meet excess 
profits levies. There need be no fear of undue war 
profit. The Administration should put a stop to the 
machinations of the schemers and radicals who see 
in the enlarged use of government funds and the in- 
creased powers of government an opportunity to 
revive pet schemes of state socialism. 

If we can but put politics and class consciousness 
aside, we will present a united front to the enemies of 
civilization and help Britain in her heroic battle for 
the preservation of our freedom. It was no hyperbole 
that was uttered by so many earnest Americans in 
September and October when they cried out that this 
was the time “to save America.” It becomes the duty 
of the majority who supported President Roosevelt in 
his campaign to make themselves vocal now, for they 
alone can save America. 
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LABOR TRUCE DURING REARMAMENT? 


Industry Advances Plan to Freeze Present Employer-Employe Relations 


Suggestion held only 
alternative to compulsory 
arbitration if war comes 


One of the vital problems before the 
American Congress of Industry in session 
at New York this week is the necessity of 
creating smooth and efficient labor-man- 
agement relations for the national defense 
emergency. To many Administration offi- 
cials who are watching the manufacturers’ 
deliberations, the defense labor policy is 
especially important because policies now 
being formulated will be the basis for a 
war labor policy should the United States 
become involved in the world conflict. 

Under consideration at the Industry 
Congress is a report by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ Employe Rela- 
tions Committee. In this report the NAM 
has proposed a defense labor policy at 
variance with that now being followed by 
the Administration. Key to the NAM 
plan is a freezing of the present employer- 
employe relationship for the duration of 
the defense emergency. 

Specifically this means: 

1. Government should not interfere 
with labor standards that exist by mutual 
agreement or custom. 

2. Government should conserve the sup- 
ply of skilled labor in raising forces for 
military service. 

3. Government should enforce labor 
statutes through the courts, and not by 
withholding defense contracts from those 
whose policies are under criticism by Gov- 
ernment boards charged with administer- 
ing specific statutes. 

4. Neither employers nor employes, nor 
their respective organizations, should use 
the national defense emergency as a means 
of bringing about changes in their bar- 
gaining relationship. 

On this basis, the NAM report argues 
that a truce might be called on internal 
differences and dissensions during the 
period of the emergency. Success of such 
a truce, however, depends upon the reali- 
zation of certain obligations by both man- 
agement and labor. Harold F. Browne, 
Management Research Director for the 
National Industrial Conference Board, re- 
cently outlined one view of the minimum 
undertakings required of both sides in the 
management-labor relationship. 

Mr. Browne proposed: 

Management would undertake: (1) not 


18 


to oppose in any way legitimate efforts to 
organize employes so long as their em- 
ployes were not subjected to coercive or 
high-pressure tactics; (2) not to attempt 
to disturb or destroy the present status 
of labor organizations; (3) where dealing 
with part or all of its working force 
through union representatives, to do so in 
good faith and not attempt to undermine 
or short-circuit these union representa- 
tives; (4) to give prompt and serious at- 





—Harris & Ewing 
EDWARD F. McGRADY 
The ace trouble shooter returns 


tention to the constructive settlement 
through established procedure of all diffi- 
culties of whatever character that arise, 
whether employes in the particular plant 
are represented by organized labor unions, 
by independent unions, or by informal 
committees, or individuals. 

Organized labor would undertake: (1) 
not to resort to intimidation or high-pres- 
sure methods to increase membership in 
unions; (2) not to exert pressure to force 
acceptance of the closed or union shop; 
(3) not to permit questions of union juris- 
diction to disturb continuity of operation. 

Management and labor would jointly 
undertake: (1) to go at least halfway to 
achieve real management-labor co-opera- 
tion, to the end that the highest degree 
of effectiveness be achieved in carrying 
out the program of national defense; (2) 


to be governed in considering questions of 
wage increase by economic facts as deter- 
mined by competent authorities and not 
by the force of economic warfare. 

On this proposal the NICB officer com- 
mented: “If some such understanding 
could be agreed upon by respected leaders 
in industry and in organized labor, it 
would set a standard of labor relations that 
would receive strong public support, so 
much so that the individual employer or 
union officer who might be tempted to 
vary from it would think twice before 
doing so. Its effectiveness could be in- 
creased if in each industrial community a 
voluntary board of review were estab- 
lished, consisting of representatives of in- 
dustry, labor and the public to which 
would be submitted controverted ques- 
tions. Such boards would have no power 
except to state, after studying a case, their 
considered judgment as to its merits and 
their recommendations for settlement. 
However, because of the representative 
character of its membership, a statement 
from such a board that an employer or a 
union was violating the spirit of the labor 
truce would align public opinion strongly 
against the offender and would be a power- 
ful deterrent to further violations.” 


Compulsory Arbitration Opposed 

On one important point the manufac- 
turers are in agreement with both union 
leaders and the Administration’s labor ex- 
perts. That is an opposition to compul- 
sory governmental arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. The NAM’s Employe Relations 
Committee reported that “compulsory 
governmental arbitration of labor disputes 
is contrary to American principles.” 

In agreement with this idea is one of 
the country’s foremost labor relations ex- 
perts who last week was brought into the 
Administration as special adviser to Secre- 
tary of War Stimson. He is Edward F. 
McGrady, former Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, now vice president in charge of 
labor relations for the Radio Corporation 
of America. For four years he won a na- 
tional reputation as the Government's 
crack trouble shooter in labor disputes. 

Should war come, the Administration 
may be forced to choose between the NAM 
suggestion of freezing present relationships 
and imposing a system of compulsory arbi- 
tration. These are the two alternatives to 
strikes and lockouts as instruments of set- 
tling labor disputes. 
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Economic background @ Patent hearings 
Situation facing business . . . Causes and 
effects of depression Financial and 
business bottlenecks . . . Patents as basis of 
industry ... 614 pages; 214 exhibits. 


2 Insurance @ Sulphur @ Liquor @ Steel @ 
Dairy products @ Federal Regulation 


Testimony of foremost experts in insur- 
ance ... Analysis of monopoly in sulphur 
industry . . « Pricing practices of liquor 
manufacturers . Restriction of dairy 
products trade . . . Preliminary steel in- 
vestigation. 728 pages; 215 exhibits. 


3 Dairy products industry @ Beryllium in- 
dustry @ Consumers Movement ® Trends 
in Investments and Savings 


Federal trade commission monopoly report 

eport on workings of consumers 
movement Analysis of savings ... 
732 pages; 210 exhibits. 


Building Construction @ Insurance 
Volume of low price housing in relation to 
prosperity Testimony of foremost 
executives in insurance business ... 684 
pages; 304 exhibits. 


Industrial Insurance 
A thorough investigation into industrial in- 
surance practices in relation to policy 
holders and company profits . . . 472 
pages; 190 exhibits. 


Petroleum Industry 


Buying pools . . . Industry agreements... 
Proration . . . 696 pages; 72 exhibits. 


Petroleum Industry 


Independent refiners .. . Brand differences 

Exclusive dealer ‘arrangement .* 
Major companies’ price control . . . 504 
pages; 116 exhibits. 


§ Petroleum Industry 
Data on major companies . . . Lists of sub- 
sidiaries, affiliates, stock held, domestic 
field acreage and reserves .. . 348 pages; 
6 exhibits. 


Iron and Steel Industry 

Integration . . . Basing price system... 
Competition . . . Pricing policies . . . 63 
pages; 198 exhibits. 


10 Investments and Savings 
S. E. C. report on investment banking... 
Testimony by important bankers . . . Con- 
formance with Banking Act of 1933... 
728 pages; 344 exhibits. 

17 Cartelization @ Copper Industry @ Iron 
and Steel Industry 
Relationship between government and _in- 
dustry ... Benefits from cartels . . . Cop- 
per hearings . . . Administration of iron 


and steel code . . . Prices in steel industry. 
. - 672 pages; 237 exhibits. 


7 2 Insurance @ Steel @ State Trade Barriers 


Insurance management of farm real estate 
Investment policies of insurance com- 


panies . . . State Trade barriers ... 584 


pages; 149 exhibits. 


13 Technological Change 
Testimony by automobile, farm machinery, 
agricultural and other experts on the ef- 
fect of technological change on the Amer- 
ican industries and working man... 724 
pages; 388 exhibits. 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


2201 M Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed is a check for $33.75 for which 
please send me the 13 volumes of the verba- 
tim record of the Temporary National Eco- 


nomic Committee 


enorts on 11 Industries 


—the verbatim record of the hearings of the 


Temporary National Economic Committee 


Here is the most thorough compilation of material on business 
practices ever printed. Endeavoring to discover how government 
regulation could cure the chronic ills of industry, the T.N.E.C. 
conducted 18 months of hearings. Eleven important industries 
were thoroughly examined. Hundreds of business executives 
testified. Thousands of exhibits were made a part of the record, 
and tens of thousands of pages of testimony were accumulated. 

From these hearings will come the regulations to guide Amer- 
ican industry in the next few years. Recommendations of the 
Committee on the basis of the patent hearings have already 
been made to Congress. Revision of the federal trade laws has 
been considered. But that is just a preliminary to the Com- 
mittee’s work. 

Cumulated in these 13 volumes is one of the most thorough 
reports ever made on the structure and practices in the insurance 
business, the steel industry, the petroleum industry, the beryllium 
industry, investments and savings, patents, technological change, 
the sulphur industry, the liquor industry, the dairy products 
industry—to mention only a few of the subjects considered by 
the T.N.E.C. 

Leading executives in each industry testified as to the general 
practices of his company in pricing, financing, and distributing. 
The petroleum industry cooperated to the extent of preparing a 
thorough report on their operation for presentation to the 
T.N.E.C. to supplement the testimony. Government experts pre- 
sented studies which they had made on important phases of the 
investigation. 

On the basis of the testimony before the T.N.E.C. and the 
material contained in its hearings, legislation is now being pre- 
pared for the further regulation of business. Already several 
books have been written on the basis of the Committee hearings. 
More and more business executives are using the volumes of the 
T.N.E.C. hearings for reference purposes. Every company should 
have a set in its library. 

All 13 volumes of the verbatim record totalling over 7000 
pages are available for $33.75 complete. For prices on selected 
volumes write us for details. 
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TOTAL CURRENCY IN USE 
BREAKS ALL RECORDS 


$4,850,000,000 


Copyright, 1940, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


More currency is in circulation now than ever before. 
In fact, the United States is using nearly twice as much 
cash as she did during the prosperity era of the ’20s. 

The Pictogram shows how the amount of currency in 
circulation has increased since November, 1929, when 
there was $4,850,000,000 outstanding, or the same 
amount as the average from 1918 to 1930, the most pros- 
perous period in our history. In March, 1933, at the time 
of the bank holiday, the amount outstanding had in- 
creased to $6,550,000,000, due largely to hoarding. By 
November of this year the total had increased to $8,300,- 
000,000, nearly a billion dollars more than in the cor- 
responding month of 1939. 

Before the depression, a large increase in the supply 
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6,550,000.) 


of currency—the “small change” that is used by indi- 
viduals and business firms for all transactions not settled 
by check—usually meant that business was improving or 
an inflationary cycle of price rises was under way. Dur- 
ing the World War period, for example, the armament 
boom and rises in prices and wages caused an increase 
of $1,500,000,000 in the amount of cash in use. 

Just what are the factors accounting for the present 
record supply of currency? Is it evidence of an unhealthy 
economic situation? 

There are a number of reasons for the increase, of 
varying degrees of importance. 

Part of the increased demand for cash is due to the 
bank failures in the early part of the depression, which 
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-$8,300,000.000 


left many persons without adequate facilities for check- 
ing accounts. Even more important is the increased cost 
of maintaining small checking accounts as a result of the 
levying of service charges and the raising of the mini- 
mum amount of deposits that banks will carry free of 
charge. Hence, many persons use cash instead of checks. 

Development of relief programs, such as WPA and 
direct relief payments, provides another explanation for 
the increased use of cash. Recipients of relief usually cash 
and spend their checks as rapidly as they receive them, 
and therefore have no bank accounts. 

A minor factor in the increased use of cash is the 
growth in sales taxes, which increases the individual 
buyer’s requirements for pennies and small change. 
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An increase of 19 per cent, during the last year, in bills 
of $50 and over, compared with a 9 per cent increase in 
bills of $20 and under, indicates a substantial rise in in- 
dividual hoarding. Two factors are advanced as reasons 
for this development: (1) the transfer of resources into 
dollars by foreigners because of prevailing conditions in 
Europe, and (2) lack of investment opportunity, induc- 
ing Americans to keep a big part of their savings in cash. 

Europeans are believed to be hoarding dollars because 
such hoards are less likely to be traced by their govern- 
ments than bank accounts or securities. Limits on deposit 
insurance and the fact that banks pay such low interest 
on savings accounts is another reason why Americans 
may be keeping larger amounts of cash on hand. 
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Should a Period of Negotiation Be Required 
Before Any Strike in a Defense Industry? 


Frank T. Bow 


CANTON, O.; General Counsel, National 
Council of Independent Unions, 


answers: 

Such a law would be placing in the 
hands of the Government additional pow- 
ers which might be arbitrarily used. It is 
a step toward conscription of labor and in- 
dustry. Therefore, I must answer “no.” 

Many independent unions have advised 
the Government that they would not strike 
on defense work, but would accept Gov- 
ernment arbitration. All unions should 
make similar pledges. 


Philip Murray 


PITTSBURGH, PA.; President, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; Chairman, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, 


answers: 

A false assumption is made in this 
question. A period of negotiation always 
precedes a strike. Invariably union leaders 
make every human effort to conclude con- 
tract negotiations peaceably. Usually a 
Government conciliator is invited in by 
the union in a last effort to avoid a strike. 
Only after all peaceful efforts—prolonged 
over a lengthy period—fail, does the union 
resort to the use of a strike. 

Since a period of negotiation always pre- 
cedes a strike, none need be enforced. The 
thing that is needed is to get management 
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Possibility of delay to the na- 
tional rearmament program be- 
cause of labor strikes, similar to 
the problem that arose in the early 
days of the World War, has re- 
sulted in suggestions that a period 
of negotiation be required before 
any strike could take effect in a 
defense industry. Attention was 
drawn to the question by the re- 
cent Vultee aircraft plant strike in 
California. To obtain a cross sec- 





- standing 


—— 


tion of opinion on this subject, The 
United States News asked out- 
labor leaders, econo- 
mists, and others this question: 
Should a period of negoti- 
ation be enforced by the Gov- 
ernment before a strike can 
be ordered in any defense 
industry? 
Answers are presented herewith. 
More will appear in next week's 
issue. 





representatives to agree to terms of a con- 
tract before the union is compelled to 
strike, as eventually this is done anyway. 


Rep. Howard W. Smith 


(Dem.), Va.; Chairman, House Special Com- 
mittee Investigating National Labor Rela- 
tions Board; Member, House Committee on 
Rules, 


answers: 

I am strongly in favor of such a re- 
quirement, as indicated in a bill (H.R. 
10,707) which I introduced in Congress 
November 29. 

(Note: the bill referred to, among other 
things, provides: “It shall be unlawful for 
employes of any employer at any place of 
employment where such employer is per- 
forming a national-defense contract to 
strike until after the expiration of thirty 
days from the date on which they have 
given such employer and the Secretary of 
Labor written notice of their intention to 
do so, together with a statement of their 
reasons for such intended strike.”) 


H. W. Brown 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; President, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL), 
answers: 

Every reasonable effort should be made 
for avoiding strikes in any defense in- 
dustry. If an employer, after full and free 
negotiations, refuses to accede to a request 
for improved conditions or make correc- 
tion when employes are unjustly dealt 
with, the Federal Bureau of Conciliation 
should enter the case, and, during the 
period when the conciliator is exerting his 
influence, both sides could “cool off.” If 





conciliation fails, the workers involved 
should, if they insist, be permitted to sus- 
pend work. 

A Government-fixed negotiating period 
can be used by an employer seeking unfair 
advantage over the workers. Strikes are 
but the effect—our greatest concern should 
be with the cause of strikes. 


Max Zaritsky 


NEW YORK CITY; President, United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 
national Union (AFL), 


answers: 


At the recently closed convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, American 
labor voluntarily adopted the basic prin- 
ciple of refraining from strikes during this 
period of national emergency. But employ- 
ers who have violated the Wagner Act and 
have fought union recognition and collec- 
tive bargaining can be counted on to take 
advantage of this temporary voluntary re- 
linquishment of a fundamental right. Any 
period of compulsory waiting before a 
strike is called will simply give such en- 
ployers added opportunity to prepare to 
break a strike when it does come. There- 
fore, a waiting period should not be made 
a matter of governmental compulsion. 


James B. Carey 


NEW YORK CITY; General President, United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
America (CIO), 


answers: 

In the electrical and machine manufac 
turing industry, a quarter of a million 
workers are covered by collective bargail- 
ing agreements and less than 2 per cent 
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The Question of the Week 





—Harris & Ewing 


JAMES B. CAREY 


were engaged in labor disputes during the 
past year. In all genuine collective bar- 
gaining relationships like these, provisions 
are made for full negotiations and there 
isno need for any such proposal as the 
question suggests. 

Application of fair labor policies in keep- 
ing with federal law and truth will serve 
better than the patent medicine suggested 
in the question. 


lee Pressman 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; General Counsel, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 


answers: 


With the present furor revolving about 
the question of strikes in defense indus- 
tries, scant attention has been given to the 
situation which prevails in the defense in- 
dustries where employers have engaged 
in collective bargaining with unions repre- 
senting the employes. 

The coal industry is covered in its en- 
tirety by collective bargaining agreements. 
The automobile industry is substantially in 
the same condition. Over 70 per cent of 
the basic iron and steel industry is cov- 
ered. Under these agreements, the unions 
agree that there shall be no strikes or stop- 
pages of work. Machinery is established 
under the agreements for adjustment of 
disputes or grievances. There is no prob- 
lem of strikes in these plants within the 
national defense industry. 

If attention is to be paid to the problem 
of avoiding industrial disputes, such at- 
tention should be given to the question of 

W to bring about collective bargaining 
between employers in the national defense 
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industries and unions representing their 
employes. 


D. B. Robertson 


CLEVELAND, OHIO; President, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 


answers: 

Labor wants to co-operate with Govern- 
ment in carrying out the national defense 
program. There invariably is, as there was 
in the Vultee case, a period of negotiation, 
with a failure to agree, prior to actual 
strike. 

The present emergency can be met by 
creation of a national defense labor board 
similar to the National War Labor Board 
created by President Wilson in April, 1918. 
Decisions of that tribunal were retroac- 
tive to date of dispute or date workers 
went on strike. Under this proviso it was 
found that workers, whatever their griev- 
ances, readily continued or returned to 
work. If, today, such a tribunal were 
created, it would completely disarm those 
who are now advocating anti-strike or 
compulsory arbitration laws. 


Paul F. Gemmill 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.; Professor of Economics, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


The defense of personal rights may be 
quite as important as military defense. 
Hence, I should oppose the flat prohibi- 
tion of strikes in any except Government 
plants—this exception being made be- 
cause Government plants are nonprofit- 
making establishments. 

However, I believe the Government 
should draw up a list of “defense indus- 
tries,” and insist that neither strikes nor 
lockouts shall go into effect in any such in- 
dustry until a reasonable time (say, thirty 
days) after official notice has been served 
upon a designated public official that a 
strike or lockout is to take place. This de- 
lay would provide an opportunity for au- 
thorized persons to investigate and make 
a public statement on the merits of the 
dispute. Public opinion should do the rest. 


John A. Fitch 


NEW YORK CITY; Labor Economist; Pro- 
fessor of Social Work, Columbia University, 
answers: 

Failure to include lockouts as well as 
strikes is a fatal defect, but, even if in- 
cluded, the remedy proposed is too sim- 
ple. Profitable defense contracts have been 
awarded to violators of the federal labor 
laws. Guarantees of a wage adequate to 
an American standard of living are lack- 
ing. (Vultee’s pre-strike minimum would 





have yielded, at full employment, $1,040 
annually.) Before strike limitations can 
reasonably be proposed there should be as- 
surances with respect to the foregoing as 
well as evidence of employer willingness to 
bargain in good faith with chosen repre- 
sentatives of employes. In addition, a 
special mediation board should be set up 
for the defense industries alone. 

In the only area in the United States 
where a potential legal restraint on the 
right to strike exists—the railroads—es- 
sential safeguards are in effect. 


Boris Shishkin 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Economist, American 
Federation of Labor, 


answers: 

Except for few exceptional, isolated, but 
much-publicized instances, unions rarely 
go on strike until negotiation and every 
other peaceful means of adjusting griev- 
ance or dispute have been exhausted. Ne- 
gotiation can only be fruitful when prompt- 
ed by will to agree. Forced negotiation is 
doomed to be sterile, can only drive dis- 
content deeper and ultimately cause wide- 
spread unrest. 

Removal of causes of unrest, not com- 
pulsory restriction of strikes, can best in- 
sure uninterrupted defense production. 
By full acceptance of collective bargain- 
ing, management can not only prevent 
every dispute from growing into irrecon- 
cilable crisis, but achieve maximum effi- 
ciency and co-operation from its labor 
force. Free labor is indispensable to a 
democracy. Restriction of the right to 
strike means sacrifice of one of the basic 
rights America is arming to defend. 
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LOGAN-WALTER BILL: EDITORS’ VIEWS 


Majority of commentators 
approve passage of measure. 
Minority fear endless appeals 


Passage by Congress of the Logan-Wal- 
ter Bill, providing for judicial review of 
rules and regulations issued by federal 
agencies and commissions, is greeted with 
approval by a majority of the commenting 
newspapers. A minority, however, express 
fear that if the measure were to become 
law it would open the way to endless ap- 
peals and interfere with the business of 
Government. 

“Sentiment for the bill,” according to 
the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
(Dem.), “was not unlike that which put 
the Hatch acts on the statute books,” 
while the Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.) 
holds that “the bill simply restores to 
something like normal the historic balance 
of the executive, legislative and judicial 
arms of Government, and protects the or- 
dinary citizen from arbitrary, peremptory 
or dilatory treatment.” 

An objection raised by the Boston 
(Mass.) Transcript (Rep.) is that the bill 
“promises to hamstring the agencies by 
subjecting them to impossible regulations 
and opening the way to endless appeals 
from their decisions.” 

“Considering the extent to which admin- 
istrative agencies have been multiplied,” 
in the judgment of the Wall Street (N. Y.) 
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Journal (Ind.), “one would conclude that 
the need for ‘due process of law’ had been 
correspondingly increased.” 

It is pointed out by the Humboldt 
(Calif.) Times (Ind.) that “the only op- 
position was based on the contention that 
it would lead to endless litigation, but if 
that is a valid argument, we ought to do 
away with appeals in ordinary civil and 
criminal cases. Appeals are permitted to 
assure real justice.” 

“The problem,” asserts the Chicago 
(Ill.) Journal of Commerce (Ind.) , “would 
seem to be the conciliation of the principle 
of administrative expertness with the prin- 
ciple of judicial review. Until we achieve 
this, men will continue to make proposals 
such as the Logan-Walter Bill.” 

“Congress is perfectly within its rights,” 
concludes the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tel- 
egram (Dem.), “when it becomes dissat- 
isfied with the operation of bureaus created 
by itself, to re-examine the charters of au- 
thority granted by itself to those bureaus.” 

“We doubt,” says the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.), “if a delay of 
a few months would greatly endanger the 
national welfare. We do not think that 
the bureaucrats are trying to run away 
with the Government—or could if they 
would—any more than we think backers 
of the Logan-Walter Bill are trying to 
scuttle the operations of the Government.” 

“The bill,” says the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune (Rep.), “is designed to facilitate 


appeals to the courts by private citizens 
from bureaucratic rulings. It does not man- 
date the courts to decide against Gover- 
ment agencies in such litigation. The need 
of legislative and judicial restraint on the 
bureaucracy is plainer now than ever be- 
fore. The real nature of the bill is fairly 
indicated by the bipartisan support of it 
in Congress in contrast with the complete- 
ly partisan opposition to it. The latter had 
a definite ‘rubber stamp’ appearance.” 

“Promoters of bureaucracy,” in_ the 
opinion of the Joplin (Mo.) Globe (Ind.), 
“will be wise to recognize the handwriting 
on the wall which declares that ‘a judicial 
dictatorship’ is, after all, to be preferred 
to an exaggerated bureaucracy.” 

“The multitude of Washington bureaus, 
in the last few years,” declares the Adrian 
(Mich.) Telegram (Ind.), “has written 
what amounted to virtually a new code 
of law governing the minutest detail of 
business operation, labor relations, finane- 
ing and manufacturing procedure. But 
this vast body of rules, unlike the laws 
that Congress passes, was not subject to 
judicial interpretation.” 

“It was our belief,” contends the New 
York Post (Ind.), “that this highly dan- 
gerous bill (a device for hamstringing 
most of the important reform agencies of 
the Government, by allowing the courts 
to tie up their work indefinitely) should 
have been debated on the floor of the 
Senate.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





Establishment of a Double Budget: 
Opinions of the Nation’s Press 


Commenting newspapers are evenly di- 
yided as to the feasibility of a plan sug- 
by President Roosevelt for estab- 
jshment of a double budget for the nation, 
sparating defense expenditures from the 
ordinary costs of Government. One-half 
of the commentators accepts the Presi- 
dent’s statement, that he would propose 
seh a budget for the next fiscal year, as 
assurance that the Administration will cut 
the ordinary expenses of Government to 
the bone, while the other half expresses 
doubt as to the ability of the executive 
and legislative branches to resist pressure 
groups. 

“As a warning to members of Congress 
yainst pork-barrel moves,” states the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal (Ind.), 
“the words of the President were timely. 
If he lives up to his avowed intention, 
smething will have been done to clarify 

a financial outlook that is desperately 
muddled.” 

It is agreed by the Toledo (O.) Blade 
(Ind), that “business sense demands that 
the Government meet the extraordinary 
expenses of the emergency defense pro- 






UNCLE, 1M GOING To 
MAKE TWO BUDGETS 
GROW WHERE ONLY 
1 ONE GREW BEFORE! 
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gram in the same way an individual or 
factory would meet an unexpected, heavy 
expense—that is, by rigid economy in 
other lines. Nothing would do more to 
build confidence in this country than a 
definite policy of wise frugality.” 

Pointing to the uncertainties involved, 
the New York Sun (Ind.) argues: “Relief 
expenditures ought to decline, but the de- 
cline will not be inevitable and natural. 
It will need some positive direction. In the 
field of farm subsidies, important econ- 
omies can be made, but they cannot be 
made if cutting to the bone is to be carried 
only to the point where nobody is hurt and 
nobody cries out in anguish.” 

Viewing the matter from still another 
angle, the Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
is of the belief that “the obvious 
danger lies in the possibility that an 
emergency-inspired double budget will 
come to be accepted as a permanent 
arrangement.” 

“To balance the budget except for the 
extraordinary defense expenditures,” ac- 
cording to the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.), “is a necessary safeguard to give 
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the assurance that the budget could be 
balanced promptly, once the armamert 
program proved no longer necessary.” 

“It seems significant,” comments the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Rep.), “that 
the President did not indicate intent to 
work for abolition of any of the agencies 
or services that have come into existence 
since 1930, the first full year of the depres- 
sion. Judging by his generalized statement, 
he intends to rely on them as money-cir- 
culating media when national defense ac- 
tivity wanes.” The Tribune adds that “no 
plausible excuse for maintenance of the 
non-defense expenditures at their present 
level could be contrived.” 

Interpreting the President’s statement 
as of a positive nature, the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.) declares: “In say- 
ing that he would not permit the national 
defense program to be used as a shield 
for unnecessary domestic projects, he was 
telling the pork-barrel grabbers in the 
Congress, in plain language, to watch their 
step. But to hold this gentry within rea- 
sonable bounds, the President will have to 
show he is in dead earnest.” 

“It is highly desirable,” contends the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) , 
“that consideration be given to means and 
measures whereby the ending of the re- 
armament boom will be attended by no 
long and painful period of economic read- 
justments. But it will be folly of the first 
order for the Government to give first 
thought, at this critical juncture, to the 
situation which possibly may arise when 
the rearmament crisis has been met. If it 
is met wisely, we shall be able to deal with 
it without too much difficulty.” 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PRICE CONTROL 


How Government Regulation Is Working in the Soft-Coal Field 


Operation of Guffey Act 
provides basis for judging 
future economic policies 


The Government’s first attempt at 
broad-scale price fixing since the ill-fated 
NRA is being applied to the soft-coal in- 
dustry. Purpose of the program is to 
stabilize a chaotic and depressed industry, 
but the effects of the experiment are ex- 
pected to be more far-reaching. Because 
prices are so inextricably involved in de- 
fense costs, the coal program is being 
watched closely by Government officials 
and leaders in industry for clues to future 
price policies. 

Director Howard A. Gray of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Division is encouraged over 
initial results of coal price fixing and, on 
the basis of the first sixty days of opera- 
tion, states that “the Coal Act is func- 
tioning smoothly, and it is giving the coal 
industry the first real protection it has 
ever had.” Mr. Gray is further heartened 
by the fact that only three complaints 
have been filed in court since minimum 
prices became effective on October 1 and 
that, of these, only one attacks fundamen- 
tals of the act. 


Production on Increase 

The Bituminous Coal Division of the 
Interior Department is further encouraged 
by an increase in production that is now 
being noted. Immediately after the Gov- 
ernment-fixed prices went into effect, soft- 
coal production fell from 10,000,000 tons 
a week to 8,200,000 tons in the week end- 
ed October 19. Since that low point, week- 
ly coal production has recovered to its 
former position. 

Reasons for the sharp decline in pro- 
duction are found in the fact that con- 
sumers rushed to buy coal before minimum 
prices became effective and that, after the 
Government program began, inventories 
had to be exhausted before production 
could pick up. Since price controls were 
applied more than 1,000 coal producers 
subscribed to the program, and the coal 
code now embraces more than 13,500 of 
the nation’s 14,350 producing coal com- 
panies. 

Increasing production and added code 
members lead Coal Division officials to 
believe that the worst hurdles in price 
fixing have been taken, but many members 
of the coal industry regard the new Gov- 
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ernment experiment with a _ tongue-in- 
cheek attitude. The consensus appears to 
be that price fixing should be given a 


chance, but the doubters continue to 
doubt. Nevertheless, little opposition is 


expected to develop in Congress, or from 
the industry, to Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes’s recent proposal to extend the life 
of the Coal Act beyond April, 1941, when 
it is scheduled to expire. The background 
of the coal price program explains this 
attitude. 

Background. The present Bituminous 





It took three years to digest the facts 


Coal Act was passed by Congress in 1937 
and marked the Government’s third at- 
tempt in a decade to aid an ailing industry. 
The first price-fixing attempt ended when 
a Supreme Court decision winged the 
NRA Blue Eagle in 1935, and the second 
went out by the same route in 1936, when 
the first Guffey Coal Act was outlawed, 
primarily because of wage controls. 

Throughout the 1920s, when industry 
generally was prospering, the coal industry 
was in the doldrums, suffering mainly from 
World War expansion of capacity and sec- 
ondarily from the competition of oil and 
fuels. Improved methods in the 
economical use of coal tended to reduce de- 
mand, while improvement in mining meth- 
ods tended to increase the supply. 

Added to these difficulties was intense 


gas as 


competition by thousands of producey 
which drove prices down below the level g 
production costs for most of them. Incom 
tax returns from coal companies required 
to file them reflect the depressed state of 
the industry. Deficits have been reported 
consistently since 1925, ranging from $10- 
870,000 in 1937 to $51,944,000 in 1992, 
Best year prior to 1937 was in 1934, when 
the NRA coal code was in effect. The def. 
cit that year was reported at $10,892,000, 

The Supreme Court’s NRA decision, 
therefore, was a signal to renew efforts to 
control the coal industry, even though the 
court frowned upon similar controls over 
the nation’s general business structure, 
Leader in the fight to regulate coal prices 
was John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers of America, who recognized that 
living wages and reasonable working hours 
for miners depended in the last analysis 
upon stable industrial conditions. Union 
workers, moreover, enlisted an impressive 
degree of support among the mine oper 
ators. 


The Task of Pricing 

Problems solved. Behind it the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Division has placed its major 
problem—that of classifying and pricing 
the output of every soft coal mine in the 
United States as to kind, size, quality and 
use. This task consumed three years and 
for a time appeared to be bogged in a mir 
of detail. 

The Coal Act set up a Bituminous Coal 
Commission of seven members, which later 
was abolished by a presidential reorgati- 
zation order, and the present Division, ut 
der a Director, was substituted. The Com- 
mission, however, had _ performed the 
spadework for price fixing before it was 
abolished. 

Coal prices are proposed for 10 general 
price areas by 23 district boards and are 
supposed to be high enough “to yield at 
turn per net ton for each district ... 
equal, as nearly as may be, to the weighted 
average total costs .. . of the tonnage of 
such minimum price area.” After these 
prices are approved by the Division, the 
district boards are directed to co-ordinate 
these prices so that they will yield ap 
proximately minimum returns in all the 
marketing areas in which producers com 
monly compete. There are about 235 
these marketing areas, and over each prict 
the Coal Division has authority. 

To arrive at these prices, the Coal Com- 
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mission held cost hearings for each of the 











10 price areas in 1938. In the record were 
ced 1,300 pages of testimony and 488 
ashibits, and the task had only begun. 
Next came the district boards with pro- 
posals for prices on all the kinds and 
quality of coal mined in the 23 districts. 
These hearings piled up 7,995 more pages 
of testimony and added 575 exhibits to 
the record. But the end still was not yet. 
Final hearings had to be held on the co- 
ordinated prices for coal sent to common 
marketing areas. Involved in these pro- 
ceedings were more than 1,000,000 freight 
rte schedules, another 26,000 pages of 
recorded testimony and 1,800 exhibits. 
And before prices could be proclaimed, the 
Division had to hear exceptions and pro- 
tests. 
This complicated procedure explains 
vhy three years was required even to be- 
gin to fix prices. 
~The fact that this tremendous mass of 
detail has now been digested and that 
minimum prices have been established 
yithout too much protest forms the basis 
for Director Gray’s optimistic statements. 
These statements, however, cannot cloud 
the fact that problems still are present in 
fing coal prices by Government decree. 
Problems ahead. Now confronting the 
Bituminous Coal Division is the task of 
supervising and administering approxi- 
mately 400,000 prices for coal. These 
prices are different for different kinds of 
coal, for different qualities, like lump or 
Jack, and for different production areas. 

Furthermore, special situations always 
ae arising that require modifications in 
the price structure. Hearings are proceed- 
ing constantly at Coal Division headquar- 
ters, sometimes reaching as many as a 
dozen a day. At these hearings, producers 
request relief from the fixed prices on the 
gound that they are facing a loss of 
business. 

Other difficulties ahead for the Coal Di- 
vision are inherent in the industry. Coal 
mines usually must sell their output or shut 
down, because they are in no position to 
kt fuel pile up on their tracks and in their 
yards. Coal consumption, however, varies 
with the seasons. 

The result often is that, when the de- 
mand is heavy for slack, lump coal is a 
drug on the market and the producer will 
lake anything to move it. This can lead 
lo Vicious price slashing. To solve this in- 
herent problem, the Division permits a 
certain amount of substitution by pro- 
ducers, so that they can temporarily sell 

tter grades to users who customarily buy 
cheaper grades of coal. 

¢ Division expresses confidence that 
these special situations can continue to be 
dled with dispatch, and points to ap- 
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NOW CONFRONTING THE BITUMINOUS COAL DIVISION* ... 
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proval from the industry for the manner 
and speed with which they are now being 
treated. Nevertheless, the promise is slight 
that the situations ever will abate, and the 
danger exists that so many exemptions 
may have to be granted as to riddle the 
general price structure with holes. 
Enforcement of fixed prices is not ex- 
pected to present many difficulties. The 
act provides that producers outside the 
code must pay a 1914 per cent sales tax 
on their output, or, in the case of indus- 
tries owning coal mines themselves, 1914 
per cent of the fair market value of the 
coal produced. Violators of the code can 
be ousted as members and their coal be- 
comes subject to the tax. Violators also 
can be sued by their competitors for triple 
damages. Enforcement also rests on the 
expectation that producers will keep tab 
on one another through district boards. 
The Coal Division thus appears to have 
a reasonable basis for its belief that in the 
period immediately ahead price fixing can 
be successfully administered. Worrying 






. - . SUPERVISION, ADMINISTRATION OF 400,000 COAL PRICES 


many producers, however, are the long- 
term effects of price fixing on the industry. 
Fear is felt that minimum prices already 
may be above levels that will permit coal 
to maintain a competitive position with 
oil and gas. 

Chief support for the coal 
comes from industrial 
probably will not complain the 
slightly higher prices charged at the 
mine. However, when present coal-burning 
equipment is scrapped, fear is felt that 
new machinery, using other fuels, might 
be installed, which could wreak permanent 
injury to coal production, or necessitate 
price controls in other fields. 

The coal program thus promises to test 
the feasibility of controlling prices without 
accompanying controls over production, 
and to establish whether prices can be 
fixed for one commodity without snow- 
balling into competing commodities. 


industry 


users, who now 


over 


*Seated, left to right: Howard .Gray, director; 
Thurlow Lewis, chief examiner. Standing; Samuel 
Jaffee, examiner; Dan Wheeler, assistant di- 
rector ; Charles Fowler, examiner. 
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TAKE THE 


When it’s 
“Pack and 
Go”... 


Wh 


BROADWAY LIMITED 


(Ali-Room Train} 


THE GENERAL 


New York — Philadelphia—Chicago 


**SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS" 
New York—Philadelphia 


St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 


Washington—Baltimore—Chicago 


Many types of Pullman private 
dations. Lurury Coaches 


THE PITTSBURGHER 
{AU-Room Train) 


New York—Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 


Pittsburgh—Chicago 


‘0ac: 


accommo- 
, Modern Section 


Sleepers on all but Broadway Limited 
nd The tsburgher — all-room trains. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHORTEST 


ROUTE BETWEEN EAST 


AND WEST 





(peiteRCIAL favEsTMENT JRUST 


CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.0614 en the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
January 1, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 


close 


of business 


December 10, 


1940. The 


transfer books will not close. Checks will be 


mailed. 


Cemmon Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 


COMMERCIAL 


INVESTMENT TRUST 


CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1940. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


November 28, 1940. 

















THE TEXAS CORPORATION 








153rxp Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 





A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Corporation has been declared 
this day, payable on January 2, 1941, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on December 6, 1940. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LinpEMAN 


November 26, 1940 


Treasurer 
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A Conference on the Future 
Of Thirty Billions of Assets 


Problems of war and peace, defense and 
security were examined last week by cus- 
todians of the greatest aggregation of 
individual savings that the world has ever 
seen. Those custodians were the presi- 
dents of American life insurance com- 
panies, 49 of which have charge of assets 
that total $30,775,000,000. 

Chief concern of the executives present 
at the annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in New York 
was the problem of investing and con- 
serving these assets, representing policies 
of 65,000,000 American citizens. Chief 
bogey of the meeting was the unexpressed 
fear of federal supervision over this vast 
accumulation of wealth. In the _ back- 
ground was the consciousness that war 
ravages most of the world and threatens 
not only insurance companies but the wel- 
fare of the American people as a whole. 

Each of these points was touched upon 
by the Government’s spokesman, Jesse H. 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce and Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, who was intro- 
duced as “the second most powerful man 
in the United States today.” Mr. Jones 
gave small comfort to those insurance ex- 
ecutives who hope to realize a higher re- 
turn on their investments when he said: 

“T think 4 per cent, which is our rate 
to industry and the railroads, is a high 
rate on a good loan; and you must, since 
you make many loans at substantially 
lower rates. We have been considering 
reducing our rates on thoroughly sound 
railroad obligations.” 

The Secretary further called attention 
to changed conditions since 1930, re- 
minded his listeners there was no turning 
back, and pointed out that banks, rail- 
roads and brokers are strictly supervised 
by the Federal Government, that all pri- 
vate industry must operate within limits 
set by the Federal Trade Commission, “but 
no federal agency supervises life insur- 
ance.” Mr. Jones disavowed any advocacy 
of federal supervision, but pointed out: 

“It should be evident to you that what 
is being done to protect investors in 
other phases of our national economy may 
sometime reach you. You would do well, 
therefore, to see to it that your house is 
so clean, the administration of these bil- 
lions of dollars of trust funds so fair and 
intelligent, as to make unnecessary any 
supervision by the national Government.” 

Federal lending operations were de- 
fended, and the Secretary, speaking as 
Loan Administrator, expressed the opin- 
ion that, “barring complete disorganiza- 
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tion in world affairs,” present loans 
Latin-American and Chinese governmeny 
will be repaid. 

Investment troubles of life insurang 
companies were stressed by Walter |, 
Talbot, president of the Fidelity Mutu 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
who reported that, in the past decade 
investment earnings have dropped fron 
5.03 per cent to 3.54 per cent. Result ¢ 
this decline, he added, is that “the ne 
investment income of all United State 
legal reserve life insurance companies was 





—Pach Bros. 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Insurance for national morale 


over $2,000,000,000 less than it would 
have been had the rate of investment 
return remained constant at the 1930 


level.” Mr. Talbot said the real sufferers 
were policyholders, whose premium pay- 
ments consequently have increased. 

Mr. Talbot also referred to changes in 
investment portfolios that have occurred 
in recent years. In 1930 federal bonds 
constituted only 1.8 per cent of life i 
surance investments; today they com- 
prise 19.8 per cent, amounting to $5,595, 
000,000. Investments in utilities and i 
dustrial securities have increased, while 
those in rail securities and mortgage loans 
have declined in importance. 
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Investment portfolios also show that 
policyholders are borrowing from 
their insurance companies, loans 


less 


such 
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The Finance Week 





having declined from 18 per cent of assets 
jn 1932-33 to 9.8 per cent last year. 

Expressed fears that threats of inflation 
endangered the value of life insurance poli- 
cies were discounted by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of Metropolitan Life and con- 
vention chairman. Of inflation, Mr. Lin- 
coln said: 

“Expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment in excess of income during the past 
few years have been disquieting to many 
thoughtful persons and no one will claim 
that this can go on indefinitely. Inflation 
itself, in anything like the commonly ac- 
cepted sense of the term, is not the inevi- 
table sequel that it is sometimes assumed 
to be. Inflation is only a possibility, not 
a certainty; and, according to many ex- 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY JONES 


Clean house . . . no supervision 


perts, it is even now not a very probable 
possibility.” 

Mr. Lincoln cited life insurance as an 
influential factor in sustaining national 
morale, essential to defense, because of 
the assurance that families will be pro- 
vided for. He pointed out that few policies 
now require extra premiums for war 
service, but warned that “preparedness 
may require that such clauses be included 
in new policies generally.” 

Preparedness and defense was the key- 
note of the address of Henning W. 
Prentiss, President of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, who called 
for a defense co-ordinator “with full power 
to cut through departmental red tape and 
harmonize the efforts of all departments 
concerned with defense—with one ob- 
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What's Up? 


IEOPLE in and around Schenectady, N. Y. are looking up 

these nights, watching the beams from giant searchlights 
being tested at the General Electric plant. In other parts of the 
world whole cities huddle underground, while sirens wail and 
bombs crash—but these Americans watch without fear. The 
sharp fingers of light sweeping silently across the sky are reassur- 
ance, symbols of security. Industry is on the job, providing the 
eyes of defense. 


Searchlights are not the only defense items being built in Sche- 
nectady and in the other plants of General Electric. Great steam 
turbines totalling millions of horsepower, to drive the ships of 
America’s expanding navy, are under construction; intricate con- 
trols to direct the operation of warships, tanks, planes, and guns; 
radio equipment for communication on land and sea and in the air. 


Here too, moving toward completion, are hundreds of other 
devices vital to the nation’s defense needs—motors, generators, 
turbines—that will be put to work throughout industry wherever 
armaments are being made. 


For more than 60 years General Electric scientists, engineers, 
and workmen have been finding ways to make electricity more 
useful. Today they are applying electricity to the task of defending 
the benefits it has helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL &@& ELECTRIC 


952-103M2 
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“Interruptions all day long—I can’t 


even dictate! Things like this are 


slowing us down all along the line!” 








OW can you blame a man for not 
getting things done when he’s con- 


stantly interrupted? It’s the system 
that’s causing these bottlenecks. 

If work is to flow smoothly, you have 
to do the things that need doing when 
they should be done. Your secretary 
should be blocking those interruptions. 
Doing her own work—at her own desk. 
Not sitting at yours, writing down 
things that must be rewritten later. 

There’s a sure cure for antiquated, 
inefficient two-person dictation. It’s the 
Dictaphone method. This modern dic- 
tating machine frees your secretary to 


put your memos and instructions into 
action, to intercept time-wasting inter- 
ruptions and perform other secretarial 
duties for you. 

Meanwhile, you can dictate when- 
ever and whatever you please. Dicta- 
phone makes it so easy to be efficient! 
It helps prevent bottlenecks and over- 
time. Does its bit to keep today’s top 
speed production rolling smoothly. 

See the new Dictaphone movie: 
“What's an Office Anyway?” Or try 
Dictaphone yourself—there’s no ob- 
ligation. Just fill in the coupon—=mail 
it today! 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
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jective and one objective only, production, 
more production and still more productiog 
as quickly as possible.” 

Mr. Prentiss urged further that Govern. 
ment policies be changed to restore faith 
in private enterprise and criticized a book 
by Vice President-elect Wallace, wherein 
he said a form of state socialism was ad- 
vocated. Specifically, he recommended an 
expansion of private insurance protection 
to workers, through both industrial group 
insurance policies and individual policies, 
He said industry was ready to co-operate 
in this program with insurance companies, 
which he described as “the last great 
reservoir of private enterprise capital.” 

The value of life insurance as a national 
asset was stressed by Claris Adams, presi- 
dent of Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and Harold J. Cummings, vice pres- 
ident of the Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. Both speakers defended 
current life insurance selling methods and 
asserted that complaints against “high- 
pressure” selling, while justified in some 
instances, were exaggerated. 

The fact that more than 65,000,000 
Americans have life insurance policies is a 
tribute both to individual thrift and to 
life insurance as an_ institution, said 
Mr. Adams, who added that the number 
of policies in force also indicates public 
confidence in private management of in- 
surance companies. 

Mr. Cummings also emphasized the 
social benefits that accrue from life insur- 
ance holdings. He pointed out that, dur- 
ing the depression, the Federal Govern- 
ment distributed $21,135,000,000 to the 
needy from 1933 to 1940, and that this 
sum was matched, almost dollar for dollar, 
by life insurance payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries. Life insurance dis- 
tributors over the same period aggregated 
$19,642,000,000. “No informed person 
anywhere,” he said, “can question the im 
dispensable services rendered by the life 
insurance agent during those seven and 4 
half years alone.” 

Life insurance presidents heard from 
Dr. Donald B. Cragin, president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, that 32,000 more persons died 
in 1940 than in 1939, that this year's 
death toll was 1,420,000. The increase it 
deaths was attributed to more fatal auto 
mobile accidents, cancer, brain hemor 
rhage, heart disease, bright’s disease, dit 
betes and typhoid. The death toll was 


In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, e ° 
West, Toronto. less from tuberculosis, influenza, pnet- 


(D Please have your local representative arrange a showing for monia, measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
me of the Dictaphone movie **What’s an Office Anyway?” 
cough, diphtheria, meningitis, murders. 
Dr. Cragin added that the current de 
Name ............ , RSS eens ee fense program finds the country better 
prepared, medically, than it was at the 


Address... aes ree beginning of the World War. 
US-12 


( I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


Company 





The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered — Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories 30 
which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Outstanding question affecting business today is the development of defense 


| administration. Lack of effective organiza*ion and direction is beginning to 

© slow down expansion of armament production. Handling of this problem will de- 
| termine how rapidly industrial output is to advance next year and extent to 

' which business management is to be brought under domination of the Government 

| »e+ee-Main points involved are: (1) location of authority to make decisions and 
© to act; (2) establishment of definite lines of responsibility; (3) personnel of 
' administrators and co-ordinators--whether industrialists or political represen- 
'tatives and Government planners. Business spokesmen advocate an independent 

» civilian commission on the order of old War Industries Board; Administration 

| forces want control of key positions kept in Government hands. 











Canada's embargo against certain imports from the United States illustrates 


> once more how our industry is being modified and distorted by war influences. 

| Embargo affects numerous consumer goods--both durable and non-durable--including 
' automobiles, cameras, furniture, radios, clothing and jewelry. Producers' goods 
» are not affected. In fact, Canada's need for these products and for munitions 

' will more than offset the $50,000,000 annually involved in the excluded consumer 
» goods, leading to an actual increase in exports. The trend toward "canaliza- 

» tion" of our exports, qualitatively and geographically, is intensified. 
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Big problem of industrial supply for 1941 is steel. If way is not found 


> to curb speculative buying, rationing may have to be invoked anc’ industries like 
| motors and refrigerators may be stinted. Steel buying still exceeds shipments. 
» Auto production is around 150,000 units per week, highest since 1957. 





Railroads, impelled by some car shortages and sustained improvement in 


» Carnings, are buying freely both rails and equipment. Freight traffic, after 
a setback in October, has risen to around the best levels since 1929 and net 

- operating income for ten months of 1940 is over 15 per cent above the same 

» period of last year. With sustained heavy traffic in prospect, indicating pos- 
» Sible strain on existing facilities, the roads already have ordered 650,000 tons 
of rails for 1941 delivery, and nearly 300,000 tons more are expected. Recent 

© *avalanche" of freight car buying has booked equipment companies to capacity in- 
“to the second quarter. 











With consumer incomes rising more than seasonally, retail trade pushes 





/ahead rapidly and wholesale buying has been large--an increase of 10 per cent 

» reported for October, with inventories up only 1 per cent. National income in 
/October was $6,671,000,000, a gain of more than 5 per cent over last year. Wages 
and Salaries rose 5 per cent, business and property income about 7.5 per cent. 


All told, business seems set for a year-end peak, as in 1939. Evidence of 


(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


some easing in the pressure is seen, however, in recent irregularity of commodi- © 
ty prices. Uncertainty regarding the future also seems reflected in hesitant 
stock market action. It is worth noting that stock prices are now lower than 

two years ago and have been swinging irresolutely on a dead level plateau since 
the early autumn of 1938, following the depression of that year. This is in 
marked contrast to the vigorous stock market booms of World War days and sug- 
gests basic doubts in the minds of investors. Points of distrust are outcome of ~ 
the war, this country's possible involvement, and future of private enterprises. © 








* eS a 


Increasing reliance of Great Britain on American industry is emphasized by 
British admissions of anxiety over bomb damage to industries and shipping losses | 
at sea. Purchase of vast numbers of ships in U. S. is under discussion. Con- 
struction may require provision of four to seven new American shipyards and will © 
take considerably more than 1,000,000 tons of steel, increasing present burden 
on the mills. 








Important step in direction of commercial arbitration is represented in the | 
consent decree of November 20, ending the two-year antitrust suit against five 
large film producers. The arbitration commission of seven members, headed by 3 
Paul F. Warburg, under terms of the decree will settle all trade disputes in the ¥ 
industry during trial period of three years. This setup, under supervision of 4 
American Arbitration Association, will avoid court proceedings, thereby escaping = 
long delays and heavy attorney fees. It is the first time such an arrangement ~ 
has issued from an antitrust case. If successful, it may become model for other © 
industries. 














New farm relief program under consideration at Department of Agriculture 
would shift large part of cost from the Treasury to processors of farm commodi- 
ties by virtual revival of processing tax, and would guarantee growers a mini- 
mum price for products consumed in U. S. Plan is to sell to processors “income 
certificates" in amounts sufficient to make up difference between market and 
guaranteed price. Crop loans would be abandoned or reduced in attempt to check @@& 
costly accumulation of loan stocks lately speeded up by collapse of foreign mar- % 
kets. Plan would burden consumers of particular products, but might check pro- 
duction of surplus by removing pegs from open-market prices--reducing incentive 
to plant large acreages. 








A second feature of plan is a scientific farm management basis for soil 
conservation benefits. Payments would be made to farmers who conformed to pro- 
duction programs worked out to suit individual farms, instead of for limiting 
acreage to average amounts actually seeded in past, as under present program. 
This would enable more real conservation, and some authorities hold it could be | 
made to eliminate surplus production of staples--although benefits might have to | 
be stepped up to burdensome amounts in order to achieve that end. New plan 
seems more "scientific." 








FHA mortgage applications for new home construction in November-were at a 
peak levels for the season--$65,000,000 against $59,000,000 in November, 1939. 
Although there was a sharp seasonal decline from October, the November results ‘ 
still point to high residential building activity lasting at least until spring. ~ 
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Mews Lives, “May ye nee 
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nor a bottle to gie him.” 


at you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





when you forfeited land for nonpayment 
Conclusions expressed in these of taxes. Such forfeitures, a federal circuit 
paragraphs are based upon deci- court of appeals holds, are not restricted 
gions and rulings of courts and by the capital gains and loss provisions 
government bureaus. In making of the revenue acts. 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth YOU CAN avoid complying with a La- 
in detail. The purpose of these bor Board order to reimburse your em- 
News-Lines is to call attention to ployes for dues checked off for an unlaw- 
these important matters. The Unit- ful company union if a decision of a fed- 
ed States News, on written request, eral circuit court of appeals is upheld. The 
will refer interested businessmen to decision holds the Labor Board has no 
sources of this basic material. authority to order reimbursements. 


* * * 








- = = 


YOU CANNOT, according to a Tennes- YOU CAN, in effect, obtain a refund 
~ Supreme Court decision, fail to pay ©" overpaid federal excise taxes, barred 
and a half for all overtime worked by the statute of limitations, by offsetting 
your employes if they are protected by these overpayments against income tax 
Wage and Hour Law. The overtime deficiencies assessed against you because 
les apply no matter what the regular of later refunds on the same tax. A federal 
of wages your employes are receiving. Circuit court of appeals holds that such re- 
coveries are lawful. 
* * * . . 
* * é 
YOU CAN, after December 9, arrange me Eh 
issue securities for your company with- YOU CANNOT, as a securities broker, a a” 
registering them under the Securities post the securities of several of your cus- , — nM 
tif the issue is for not more than $100,- tomers as collateral for a loan, unless each There’s one decisive thing about 
The SEC has granted a blanket ex- Customer consents to the commingling. a gift of Teacher’s Scotch: This 
mption for securities issues for that The SEC describes this rule as one in- 
punt or less. tended to give added protection to brok- 
ers’ customers against losses that may re- 
sult if the brokerage firm fails. 
YOU CAN deduct, for federal income Made since 1550 by 
lax purposes, the entire loss you sustained "7 > Wm. Teacher & Sons, td., Glasgow 
YOU CAN, apparently, discharge your 
workers for refusing to perform additional 
ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. duties without violating the Wagner Act. 
OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. The Labor Board holds that an employer 
Sales Offices and Complete Stocks who discharged workers for refusing to 
in all Principal Cities operate an additional machine for an in- 
Makers of Special Steels crease in wages was within his rights. The 
Tool-Stainless-Carbon-Electrical employes refused on the ground that their 
Information Available union had not autherized the added work. 
Certified Blue Sheets giving instructions on 
Meatment. Also a brand new kind of * * 
Reference publication, “Handbook of Special 
peste Their Properties, Uses, Fabricators.” WOO) CAMIGOT ehvess eecsne toni. 
fequest on your letterhead will bring “ alway} ape regula 
You this helpful up-to-date literature. tions of the Wagner Act merely because 
USE THIS HELPFUL you are engaged in retail trade. The Labor 
ty TREE TUR TT Board rules that a dairy that distributes 


famous old “hieland”’ whisky is 


always in good taste! 
* * * 











its products wholly within a State still is 
subject to the Wagner Act, because the 


3 anges of Address wholesaler from which it buys gets his 


’ 
Bice of change of address should be products from other States. T aay + a we S 
Not less than two weeks prior to the 


* & * 
change becomes effective. Send l 
Ridres, at which copies are now YOU CANNOT, as a general rule, suc- Perfection of Blended 


ng received end the new ebdress cessfully protest a proposed railroad rate SCOTCH WHISKY 


ich you wish to receive copies. reduction to meet truck competition on 


‘i the ground that you, as a shipper, would 
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CONCEIVED 
IN LIBERTY! 


"The Democratic citizens of this territory, having 
found that the two other newspapers already established 
in Detroit are under the domination of the city aris- 
tocracy, we have been compelled to set up an ‘‘Inde- 
pendent Press.”’ 
—from the First Editorial in the First 
Edition of the Free Press, May 5, 1831. 


Tue 110-year-old masthead of this newspaper pro- 
claims the spirit in which it was founded. The 
Detroit FREE Press. 


It was free at the beginning. It has been free ever 
since. But now, a newer, more liberal type of journal- 
ism has taken hold. 


Free of alliance with any political group, or domina- 
tion by outside interests, the Free Press gives color- 
ful factual reporting uncolored by the opinions of 
those who write or edit. No power is permitted to 
restrict or interrupt the free flow of news through 
its columns. 


Conceived in liberty and more-than-ever dedicated 
to complete freedom of expression, the new Free 
Press is winning Detroit. 26,636 more copies are 
being read each day than were read one year ago. 


WEEKDAY CIRCULATION 


322,683 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION 


301,788 


Average Net Paid Weekday Circulation for Siz Months 
Ended September 30, 1940 


Che Detroit Free ress 


ON GUARD FOR OVER A CENTURY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., National Representatives 


Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc. 











News-Lines 











be put at a competitive disadvantage lh. 
cause of the lower rail rates. The Inte. 
state Commerce Commission so rules jp 
granting a reduction on oil rates over the 
protest of independent refiners. 


+ 7 * 


YOU CANNOT, without risking action 
by the Treasury, retain too large a pm. 
portion of your earnings in your company 
The Board of Tax Appeals upholds the gs. 
sessment of a penalty surtax against a cor. 
poration that paid no dividends, but 
loaned its president and _ largest stock. 
holder substantial sums out of surplus, 


- * * 


YOU CANNOT imply in your adverts. 
ing that the garments you sell are made of 
fur when in fact they are fabric. The Fed. 
eral Trade Commission orders one manu- 
facturer to stop using the word “persian” 
in labeling his fabric coats because the 
word implies that they are made of persian 
lamb fur. 


+ * * 


YOU CAN get credit against the fed- 
eral unemployment insurance tax levied 
under the Social Security Act for contri- 
butions you paid into a State unemploy- 
ment fund for the years 1936, 1937, and 
1938. Total allowable credit, the Treas- 
ury explains, is limited to 90 per cent of 
the State contribution. No interest will be 
paid on refunds. 


* * 


YOU CAN, if you make a good shov- 
ing, obtain a “special land use” permit to 
use public lands in and out of grazing dis 
tricts for purposes other than grazing. The 
Interior Department explains that its pol- 
icy is to permit, where practical, the ber- 
eficial use of public lands for special pur- 
poses not specifically provided for by ex 
isting laws. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, after December 10, ex- 
port used or rebuilt machine tools without 
a license from the Administrator of Export! 
Control. The Administrator also subjects 
to license control many machines, like 
grinders, power saws and filing machines, 
not heretofore supervised. 


* * + 


YOU CANNOT always escape jurisdic 
tion of the Wage and Hour Law just be 
cause your business is entirely local. The 
Wage-Hour Division holds that a whole- 
saler who makes all his sales locally is stil 
subject to the act because he gets his goods 
from outside the State. 
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This — 


serious time for all of us, and there are 
more serious times ahead. 


So it is logical, sensible and right that 
you, who have found The United States 
News useful, should now consider giving 
The United States News as a Christmas 
Gift to business associates, friends in 
civic activities, relatives, neighbors. 


You can give The United States News 
to more than one of them, at the low 
Gift Rates we have established: $1.50 
per 1 year subscription when you enter 
two or more at one time. We will send 
a beautiful Christmas card of Mount 
Vernon in Winter, announcing your gift. 


You may count your own renewal as 
one of these subscriptions, save the extra 
money, and have the convenience of 
doing both transactions at once. 


It is thoughtful of you to give gifts at 
Christmas time. They can be a reflec- 
tion of your alertness which is proved 
by your reading of The United States 
News. And what is more of a compli- 
ment to each person you wish to re- 
member, than to give a gift which pre- 
supposes his or her close interest in the 
welfare of our own United States! 


Just such a gift is The United States 
News. Please use the convenient Christ- 
mas Gift Order Form at the right, and 
mail it to 


Mr. W. W. Spurgeon 


Christmas Gift Department 


The United States News 
2201 M Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
subscript 
€ $ B if you 
mo! for one year eacl 
h subscription is $1.50. Addi 
nal postage for Canada is $1 
: for foreign countries other 
an South America, $2 a year 
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Put a note of usefulness 


into your giving 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


Please send The United States News as my Christmas Gift at the 


Christmas rates 


® to 








(PLEASE PRINT) 





ADDRESS 





City AND STATE 
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CITY AND STATE 
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ADDRESS 





City AND STATE 


Gi/]l Car 
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City AND STATE 


Gift 





[_] Renew my subscription for one year from the present date of ex- 


piration as part of my Christmas order. 
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A Quiet but Influential Aide to the President. . . 


People of the Weak 
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Businessman Whose Job Is to Prevent Strikes 


Lowell Mellett 


Director of Office of Government 
Reports performs many important 
‘odd jobs’ for Chief Executive 


Forty-eight 
years ago, as most 
people know, Wen- 
dell Willkie was 
born in an old, 
ramshackle frame 
house, set back in 
a grove of maples, 
in the small In- 
diana town of El- 
wood. Eight years 
before that—most 





people do not 

—Harris & Ewing know—a few 
Lowell Mellett blocks from the 
Willkie home, in 

another frame-house, there. was born 


another Hoosier, who, unlike Mr. Willkie, 
today is very much in the White House. 
That man is quiet, unobtrusive Lowell 
Mellett, director of the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, and, in addition, one of 
President Roosevelt’s administrative as- 
sistants with “a passion of anonymity.” 
But Lowell Mellett is much more than 
director of the Office of Government Re- 
ports and administrative assistant to the 
President. He is what is known as a 
“White House intimate”—and that means 
a great deal in Washington today. One of 
the half-dozen men closest to Franklin 
Roosevelt, Mr. Mellett has silently but 
steadily become a real power in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. He has 
captured a position similar, in many re- 
spects, to that held by the late Louis 
Howe, original Roosevelt confidant. 
Although his private working office is 
not on the White House grounds, Mr. 
Mellett is at the side of the President hour 
after hour every week. And, at Mr. Roose- 
velt’s semiweekly press conferences, Low- 
ell Mellett is always on hand, in the back- 
ground, sunk unobtrusively in a corner of 
the green velvet couch that stands a few 
feet from the desk of the Chief Executive. 
In all his dealings with the President, Mr. 
Mellett, like Louis Howe, disagrees quite 
often with the opinions of his boss, and is 
not afraid to say so, frankly and vigor- 
ously, although, perhaps, not so bluntly 
as did mentor Howe. 
A former newspaperman and a New 
Dealer, Mr. Mellett first entered the Roose- 
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velt regime in 1987, when he was appoint- 
ed director of the National Emergency 
Council. Two years later that organiza- 
tion was abolished, to be succeeded by the 
Office of Government Reports, directly at- 
tached to the Presidential office. An agency 
with diverse duties, Mr. Mellett’s office 
spends most of its time disseminating in- 
formation to the executive and legislative 
departments, federal and state. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Mellett, as administrative assist- 
ant to the President, finds himself called 
upon to do all kinds of “odd jobs”, par- 
ticularly in regard to the _ publicity 
activities of the Government and its re- 
lations with the press, radio and movies. 

If the United States should become en- 
gaged in war, Mr. Mellett’s power, un- 
doubtedly, would become even greater. 
Those close to both men believe that the 
President’s confidence in Mr. Mellett’s ad- 
vice is such that, in event of war, the lat- 
ter would be put in charge of one of the 
most delicate and exacting duties of the 
Government—supervision of the news like 
that exercised during the last war by 
George Creel. Although it is denied pub- 
licly in New Deal circles that preparations 
for an “Information Bureau” are being 
made, it is evident that plans for such an 
eventuality are prominent in Washington 
thinking. 

Lowell Mellett looks like a miniature 
Cordell Hull—the same fine, clean-cut 
features, the same hair growing white, the 
same soft-spoken voice, the same dark, 
conservative clothes. But Mr. Mellett is 
so small and slight that he easily tucks his 
legs up under him as he swings around in 
his green leather swivel chair. Underneath 
a rather bashful manner, however, is a 
man of utter independence and aggressive- 
ness. Lowell Mellett definitely is a man of 
action. Outward evidences of an harassed 
office life are a desk ash tray full of half- 
smoked cigarettes, and three desk tele- 
phones, with bells that are always ringing. 

In his boyhood, Lowell Mellett received 
his education in the public schools of El- 
wood. On the site of his grade school, a 
few years later, was built the high school 
Wendell Willkie attended. Young Mel- 
lett moved from Elwood when Willkie 
was still a child—hence, all he knew of 
Wendell was that “old man Willkie had a 
couple of boys.” 

Mr. Mellett’s early newspaper work 
took him to Indianapolis, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and New York. From 1913 to 1915 
he was editor of the Seattle Sun, and in 





1916-17 he was manager of the Unite 
Press in Washington. America’s entry into 
the World War took him to London as as. 
sistant European manager for the U.P. jn 
1917. During that year and the next, he 
was a war correspondent with the Amer. 
can, French and British armies. His mos 
vivid impression of the war was received 
the day fighting ended. At 11 a.m.,, Noy. 
11, on the British-Belgian front, he was 
amazed to notice the placid manner with 
which the English received the news that 
the World War had come to a stop. 
Back in the United States, in 1920, Mr. 
Mellett became editor of Collier's Weekly, 
From 1921 until 1937 he was editor of the 
Washington Daily News, and for 12 years 
of that period he also was manager of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance. 
Mr. Mellett’s home is in Virginia—sey- 
eral oak-shaded acres on Seminary Hil, 
overlooking Alexandria and the Potomac, 
There, when he isn’t playing golf in what 
spare time he has, Mr. Mellett reads for 
recreation. At present he is indulging in 
what he calls an “orgy of Carl Sandburg” 
—the four-volume “War Years” section of 
the Lincoln biography. One of the reasons 
why Mr. Mellett considers the Sandburg 
work one of the greatest books he has 
ever read is the biography’s “reassuring 
character.” “If we got through that ter- 
rible ordeal, we can get through anything” 


Edwin D. Bransome 


Hard-fisted executive, a former 
air pilot for Navy, helps to make 
defense industries run smoothly 


When manufae- 
turers working on 
defense orders get 
into serious dis 
putes with labor 
unions, they fre 
quently get tek 
phone calls from 
Washington. Their 
caller is a mal 
who works with 
out salary, with 
out even a sect 
tary, from a small, 
bare office at the 
headquarters of 
the National Defense Commission. He® 
Edwin Dagobert Bransome, president of 
the Vanadium Corporation of America. 

Nominally, Mr. Bransome works for 
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Edwin D. Bransome 
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Sidney Hillman, a CIO leader who rep- 
resents labor on the Defense Commission. 
But Mr. Bransome is not a union man. 
He isn’t even a labor relations expert. 

Mr. Bransome is just a hard-fisted busi- 
nessman who believes that speed is essen- 
tial to the success of the national defense 
program. His job is to see that employers 
do everything they reasonably should to 
settle labor disputes before there is a stop- 
page of some vital defense material. In 
this job he also attempts to see that labor 
unions do not use the Defense Commis- 
sion program as a political springboard. 

In the five months since Mr. Bransome 
left his home in Rumson, N.J., and took 
a temporary leave from the Vanadium 
Corporation, he has built a reputation for 
getting things done without fuss. From 
the union leaders and labor relations ex- 
perts who staff the Defense Commission’s 
labor Division, he has earned respect. 
Mr. Bransome is not afraid to speak his 
mind to Mr. Hillman or to any of his lieu- 
tenants on the Defense Commission, and 
what he has said has not been altogether 
complimentary at times. 

Unlike some businessmen enlisted by 
the Administration to assist in labor mat- 
ters, Mr. Bransome is no believer in fancy 
theories. Although he is only 47 years old, 
he already has 27 years of business experi- 
ence to his credit—as a contractor in Phil- 
adelphia, with General Motors Corpora- 
tion after the World War, as co-ordinator 
of business relations for the Air Reduc- 
tin Corporation and, for the last five 
years, as head of Vanadium Corporation. 

Since he took command of Vanadium 
properties, none of that corporation’s 
plants has been closed by strike, although 
there have been several close shaves. 

Like many other companies, Vanadium 
has had its troubles with the National La- 
bor Relations Board and its former chair- 
man, J. Warren Madden. None of the 
cases resulted in a Labor Board order 
against the company, however. 

If Mr. Bransome is, as one friend de- 
scribed him, a “fish out of water” on the 
labor staff of the Defense Commission, he 
is completely at home among business- 
men. Best testimony to his popularity is 
the fact that, when Mr. Hillman asked 
business representatives on the Commis- 
sion for a man to represent employers in 
the Labor Division, both Edward R. Stet- 
tinius and William S. Knudsen suggested 
Mr. Bransome. 

The Defense Commission post is Mr. 
Bransome’s third Government job. Dur- 
ing the NRA era, he served as deputy ad- 
ministrator of the rubber industry code. 
In 1917 he had what he considers an even 
more important job—that of aviation ca- 
det and, later, of air pilot for the Navy. 
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*A good newspaper is interesting in content 
and appearance. It holds its readers and its 
advertisers. The Journal is a good newspaper! 


The JOURNAL 
Pellands ifleinoon Hawspaper 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc.—National Representatives 
New York, Chicage, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisce, Les Angeles, Seattle 


READERS 
y ae nas the largest 
CONTENT , 
The Daily Journal pub- 
lishes all the news of 
all the world the same 
day it happens. 


ADVERTISERS 
The Daily Journal is 
first in local, general 
and total advertising, 
first 9 months of 1940. 


(Figures trom Media Records) 
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“Listen—But Not to Me!” 


By Our Tap-Notch Reporter 


Goodness gracious, all this hullabaloo about wire tapping! 

One would think wire tapping were a new evil, the way Con- 
gress and the Department of Justice and who-all are carrying 
on about it. It is neither new nor evil. It is as old as the tele- 
phone and as commonplace as pie. And as easy as pie, too, if 
you have sense enough to be in on a party line. 

Hundreds of thousands of eminently respectable women all 
over the United States spend most of their afternoons wire tap- 
ping. The party line is to local, neighborhood news what Ray- 
mond Gram Swing is to the goings-on in Europe. What’s more, 
it elevates good morals. Only over private lines are burglaries, 
elopements and short sales discussed. 

If you have the misfortune of being on a private telephone 
line, over which you get only messages for yourself and wrong 
numbers, it is really not diffi- 
cult to horn in on all the 
— exciting conversations from 
OS Tap DAN which you are shut out. Any- 
TT YA AT. body can be a wire tapper. All 

JT. Gay SHE..... you need is an_ earphone, 
TRAINING SHON which can be had from any 

radio supply house, and a pen- 
knife, and a pair of those spiked leg-irons to help you climb 
telephone poles. Leg-irons for ladies come with straps of beige, 
ecru and other daintily colored leathers to match any sports 
costume, for wire tapping is essentially a sport. 

Alors, let us say that you have your wire tapping outfit, 
hein? Let us then find ourselves a wire! There is a lovely one! 
Observe, now, that one climbs the pole like this until the wire 
is reached. Then with the penknife one scrapes the insulation 
off here—and here. Now you attach the two little wires from 
your headphone to the denuded places, clamp the receiver to 
your ear so and—here, class, you may all listen in... . 

Don’t try to save time by tapping a wire that is not insulat- 
ed. The results may be fatal. One lazy student tapped on a trol- 
ley-car wire and all his dental bridgework bécame fused. The 
poor boy became a living magnet. Every time he went in a 
broker’s office Steel jumped, and finally the SEC had him put 
in Leavenworth for life. 

A third point is, don’t skulk. Be conspicuous, and nobody 
will question your right to tap wires. If you creep around under 
desks and shrubbery, people will think you are a member of the 
FBI and have you investigated by the Dies Committee, which 
will discover you had German measles in infancy and spaghetti 
for lunch last Friday. If a policeman comes up while you are 
wire tapping at Main and Broad and officiously asks what you 
are doing, turn him away with a pleasantry. Tell him you are 
playing that the telephone wire is a clothesline. 

But here is a promising-looking wire, class. Let’s see what it 
contains. Hook up your little headphones and— 

“Hugh?” 

“Yeah. Whooziss?” 

“Hair-old.” 

“Hullo, Mr. Secretary. I was just writing a column about 
you.” 
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“Yes, I thought it was a dull day for you columnists, General 
I got a favor to ask. Will you stop calling me Donald Duck? 
The children in the neighbor- 
hood are beginning to believe 
I really am Donald Duck and 
the guy who runs the neigh- 
borhood movie down the street 
is complaining that the kids 
aren’t going there any more 
because they claim they can 
see the real thing free.” 

“Gosh, I’m sorry, Hair-old. But I got to call you something 
that symbolizes a lot of ill-tempered noise. Can you suggest 
something?” 

“Why don’t you call me the Hugh Johnson of the Cabinet” 

“Oh, look here, now. My readers would think I was putting 
on airs!” 

“Well, try and do something. Remember, I’ve got the upper 
hand. All I have to do is to stop broadcasting and issuing state. 
ments, and then what will you have to get sore about?” 

“Aw, gee whiz!” 

There, now, class. Wasn’t that instructive, and fun too, be- 
sides? Now let’s see if we can find another nice, fat, palpitating 
wire to tap. Aha, here is one. Ready? Here goes— 

“—_orcoran?” 

“Speaking.” 

“Tommy, this is Fiorello. Say, I wonder if you are reading 
all that stuff about making Wendell Willkie the Republican 
national chairman.” 

“Yep. It’s had me sort of worried.” 

“We can’t let ’em get away with it.” 

“Nope. But what are you 
REPEAL, going to do about it?” 

“Do about it? Look here, 

that bird stood for everything 


we did except Roosevelt’s re- 
| election—” 
“Well, that was no minor 


difference of opinion, after all.” 

“Okay, so what? So Roosevelt is re-elected, but 22,000,000 
people vote for Willkie. That guy has got something. We can't 
let the opposition sign him up for a long-term contract. He was 
a Democrat for 48 years and a Republican for six months. You 
Democrats have got to make him your national chairman, can't 
you see?” 

“Fiorello, that’s a swell idea and I’m all for it. But what 
about Flynn?” 

“X$?) (&-/!X$£;FLYNNE!&-/’--” 

Well, class, that is about enough for today. We will now re 
turn to the classroom to compose a letter to the telephone com- 
pany objecting to the kind of language heard over its lines. 

Surely you have the hang of the game, now, and you can fare 
forth alone. Remember not to tap electric light lines, gas pipes, 
clotheslines or beer barrels without permission, because that 1s 
criminal. 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Rewriting the Hatch Act 

Sir:—Such legislation as the Hatch Act 
might be valuable to the nation if it were 
thoughtfully and efficiently conceived and 
drawn. I doubt, however, if such an act 
can ever be effective except as it applies 
to matters in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has jurisdiction, or unless a stand- 
ardized act were passed by the several 
States. 

An act disenfranchising every individual 
drawing federal money would be efficient, 
and by that I do not mean merely Civil 
Service employes. But that is Utopian. 

Revision is not enough. There should 
be a completely new act, and it should not 
ignore the tremendous spending of federal 
moneys in election years. It was not 
money spent by either political party that 
affected the results of the past election, 
but the billions of dollars of defense 
money, WPA money, relief money, farm 
money. Nothing can offset or prevent such 
spending but the disenfranchising of re- 
cipients. 

CLARENCE Bupincton KELLAND 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


* * * 


Praise for Hatch Act 


Sir:—Some leading professional _poli- 
ticlans are demanding the repeal of the 
Hatch “Clean Politics” Act. 

Because the laws against murder and 
theft do not prevent such crimes is no 
sound or good reason why they should be 
repealed. 

The Hatch Act outlaws and condemns 
well recognized political evils and acts of 
corruption, and should not be repealed. 
Our elections should not be controlled or 
unduly influenced by public officials or 
job-holders, or by the excessive expend- 
iture of public or private funds. 

I have had many years’ experience in the 
direction of political campaigns and know 
whereof I speak. 


Galveston, Texas E. R. Cueesporoucu 


* + * 


Crime and Military Discipline 

Sir:—In the light of information con- 
tained in your November 29 issue, under 
the title of “Rescuing Youth in War on 
Crime,” the mistake made in the Selective 
Service and Training Act by placing the 
minimum age for registrants at 21 years 
18 most apparent. . 

Every Selective Service Board has found 
there are comparatively few men eligible 
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for Class 1 in the group between the ages 
of 21 and 35. If the purpose of the Selec- 
tive Service Act is to train young men for 
military service and build up the armed 
forces of the nation, it evidently will be a 
very slow process by excluding the group 
that comprises one-eighth of our popula- 
tion: i.e., between the ages of 16 and 21, 
the same age group that is responsible for 
about one-fifth of the serious criminal of- 
fenses in the United States. 

These boys are entitled to a better break 
than we are now giving them by allowing 
them to run wild. Home life with attend- 
ant discipline has practically vanished, and 
upon the school has fallen the burden of 
this belated duty. 

Consequently the Army and Navy offer 
the only disciplinary measures many of 
these boys will ever receive, so why not 
give a chance to be of service to the coun- 
try, through military training, to a group 
where it is most vitally needed? 

Dayton, Ohio Wiiu1am MarcuHant 


~ * * 


The Need for Sacrifices 

Sir:—We are in a position where we 
must all make and expect to make bigger 
and bigger sacrifices. We are conscripting 
the full time and abilities of our young 
men at very small wages. Then why should 
capital or the laborers who stay at home 
be allowed to make big profits? 

They should not be allowed to do so. 

The boys are taken from their homes or 
schools, ete., have very little freedom, are 
forced to learn much that will be of no 
future use to them, and are subjected to 
many hardships. 

Then, neither capital nor the men who 
stay in the comfort and freedom of their 
homes should be allowed to profiteer. 

I appreciate the fact that capital has 
been lost instead of made, and that wages 
have been low or lacking much of the time 
for the past ten years. There should be 
an opportunity to make it up now, but 
there is not except by robbing others, and 
in this as well as other things “honesty is 
the best policy.” 


Passaic, N. J. C. H. Cuurcu 


* * * 


‘America for Americans’ 

Sir:—What has England done that en- 
dears her to the rest of the world? Don’t 
be led into trouble by propaganda—you 
know our slogan, “America for Ameri- 
cans.” 

England owes us enough already and 
certainly shows no sign of wanting to pay, 
but, on the contrary, wants to borrow 
more. 

Let’s stop playing the “sucker” role and 
attend to our affairs, which need it badly. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. W. F. 
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DEFENSE 
ORDERS for 
PHILADELPHIA 












> orders are rolling into 
Philadelphia at a steadily accel- 
Up to November 
first 377 firms in the Philadelphia 
district have received prepared- 
ness awards which, in dollar 
value, represent 14.4% of all pre- 
paredness orders released for the 
the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. It 
is estimated that 63,000 additional 
employees will be needed for 
three years for work on Philadel- 


erating rate. 


entire Nation by 


_Phia defense awards. 








Recent Federal Reserve reports 
already reflect an upward surge 
in industrial activity, with October 
1940 gains for Philadelphia of 14% 
in payrolls and i0% in employee 
hours compared with October 
1939. 
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Is your advertising adequafe, 
here in America's third largest 
market? Why not check up? 


In Philadelphia today The 
| Inquirer is the leading news- 
paper... first in retail adver- 
tising ... and first in national 
advertising ... first in classi- 
fied advertising ... and first in 
TOTAL advertising.. Daily 
circulation exceeds 400,000; 
Sunday circulation exceeds 
1,000,000. 
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Planning New Aid to Britain . . . More Controls for 
Foreign Exchange . . . U.S. Lease 


Principal mental exercise of the best 
brains in Government service is cen- 
tered today on devising ways “short 
of war” to give aid to Britain. 


x *k 


Informed officials here would not be 
surprised if this Government should 
find a way to induce the French Gov- 
ernment to lease Martinique to the 
United States for use as a naval base. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt is continuing to 
put his foot down on attempts by im- 
portant officials to criticize particu- 
lar industries for their performance in 
defense. 


x*«r 


A cheer went up among White House 
aides when Congress committees 
unanimously approved Treasury use 
of the stabilization fund to bolster 
Chinese currency. Reason is that, if 
Congress approves financial aid to 
Chinese, it will hardly want to deny 
aid to equally hard-pressed English- 
men. 


x «tk 


President Roosevelt is continuing to 
resist the suggestion from his own ad- 
visers that a complete reorganization 
of Defense Commission machinery is 
essential to speedy defense planning 
and performance. 


x*e* 


There is growing inside criticism of 
the policy of having dollar-a-year 
men in key official positions when 
those men continue to be on pay rolls 
of private industry. Defense Com- 
missioners Knudsen and Stettinius 
severed all ties with industry before 
serving. 


xx 


Rumors that added controls over 
foreign exchange are contemplated by 
the Administration are given more 
substance by the fact that Swiss funds 
appear to be entering this country in 
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increasing amount. The suspicion is 
that somehow the German Govern- 
ment is getting control of Swiss re- 
sources. 


xk 


The President continues to show only 
minor interest in ideas for new do- 
mestic reforms and a corresponding 
interest in New Deal reformers. 


xk 


A series of studies on which coming 
Government policies may be based 
went along with President Roosevelt 
on his trip to the Caribbean. 


xk 


Jesse Jones still is inclined to main- 
tain a banker’s attitude toward loans 
to Latin America, with insistence that 
some American supervision go along 
with the cash. 


xx*r 


The British are giving much more aid 
to the Greeks than has appeared from 
reports coming through the censor- 
ship. 


xk 


Information coming through military 
channels suggests that Mussolini soon 
may find himself occupying the 
same position in relation to Hitler 
that the ruler of Rumania or Slovakia 
occupies. 


xk 


More responsibility is to be placed on 
Charles F. Palmer, Defense Housing 
Co-ordinator, in the belief that he is 
the only one of the top housing offi- 
cials who is able to get adequate ap- 
propriations from Congress for Hous- 
ing projects. 


xk 


When the Senate Banking Committee 
begins its hearings on future banking 
and monetary policies, Federal Re- 
serve governors are expected to re- 
quest more control over bank reserves. 
Basis for their request is that present 









of Martinique? 


excess bank reserves provide a founda. 
tion for an inflationary credit spiral 
that could not be controlled. 


x * * 


SEC expects to start enforcement of 
the Utility Holding Company Act’s 
“death sentence” after the turn of the 


year. 


x*k 


Among the proposals for new ma- 
chinery to keep prices from getting 
out of hand is a plan for development 
of government stock piles of the prin- 
cipal raw materials. Such stock piles 
would give the Government a club for 
use against makers of materials whose 
prices appear to be getting out of line. 


xk 


Reports are circulating in high places 
that Sidney Hillman, labor member 
of the Defense Commission, has turned 
down an offer of appointment as Sec- 
retary of Labor. The reason: Mr. Hill- 
man believes his present job carries 
more authority. 


xk * 


American bombs as well as American 
bombers are being tested by the Brit- 
ish. The 46 large bombers now being 
released to England are to be equipped 


so that 


they can be used for 4 


thorough test of new types of bombs 
developed for the Army. 


xk 


Congressmen who refused to adjourn 
because they felt they should stay to 
watch the President are wondering 
how they can keep track of what he 
does while he is at sea. 


x kek 


Despite public denials from the De- 
fense Commission, insiders say the 
Commission’s Labor Division experts 
are working out a system of compul- 
sory arbitration of labor disputes to 
be offered to Congress if there is at- 
other flurry of stoppages in defense it 


dustries. 
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Luckies’ finer tobaccos 
mean less nicotine! 


FORREST LEWIS (above) is an independent 
tobacco expert. Like most other independent 
auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen, he 
smokes Luckies. 

These men see with their own eyes that 
Luckies buy the finer tobaccos. 

That's important—for Luckies’ finer to- 
baccos mean less nicotine. Yes, authoritative 


tests reveal that, for over two years, the nic- 


Luckies _ the smoke tobacco experts smoke 


otine content of Luckies has been less than 
the average of the four other leading brands 
—less than any one of them.* 

You see, Luckies analyze tobacco samples 
before buying—so we can pick out leaf that 
is ripe and mellow yet mild—low in nicotine. 

Only Luckies give you such genuine mild- 
ness. Try them for a week. Remember—-with 


men who know tobacco best, it’s Luckies 2to 1. 


* NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through June 1940 
Lucky Strike has averaged 


9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
20.55% less nicotine than Brand B 
15.55% less nicotine than Brand C 

4.74% less nicotine than Brand D 


For this period Lucky Strike has had an average 
nicotirie content of 2.01 parts per hundred. 


—_—— 





